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CHURCH FOR SPORT ENTHUSIASTS 
Russell Packard 


ECENTLY Dr. Seth R. Brooks’ ar- 
ticle “Why Go to Church’ was 
brought to my attention. This appeared 
in the December 17 issue of the Leader. It 
seemed that the Channing Pollock argu- 
ments on ‘‘Why I Don’t Go to Church” 
were met constructively. 

The fact yet remains that many do not 
go to church who might well be present, 
and nothing but an entirely new social 
tempo keeps them away. Possibly ways 
and means may be reviewed that will find a 
way to make a regular church experience 
not only practical but enjoyable. 

Let us consider the present workaday 
world. Young people are in it now, up 
to their neck—either in some defense- 
stimulated industry or the very defense 
activity itself. For them the week is a 
strenuous one. If it is in retailing, the 
hours go through to darkness on Saturdays. 
For many others the five-day week is 
running rapidly into the six-day assign- 
ment. Yet few rebel, for the anticipation 
of actual employment after years of lean 
picking is a happy contrast. 

Sunday is about the only day available 
to get into the outdoors. These people, I 
dare say, weigh seriously the loss of their 
church life and feel probably that either 
the outdoors is more important or that a 
Sabbath in bed permits them to withstand 
better the terrific tension of modern living. 

Why not, then, offer a regular church 
companionship and tangible responsibilities 
at another time of the week? How im- 
practical would the following be? 

Create, let us say, a Wednesday eve- 
ning church service. Let the workers come 
directly from labor to a wholesome meal 
financed by those in attendance and pre- 
pared by a catering staff. Without penal- 
izing a crew of meal-getters and clear-up- 
pers, the assemblage might enjoy a short 
social chat and then give over to the mid- 
week sermon. Some of the regular Sunday 
ceremonials might be eliminated. The 
pastor would have his opportunity not 
only to inspire these busy people with his 
talk but could provide a follow-up dis- 
cussion. 

The business of the church could also 
come in for a review, so that committee 
assignments and responsibilities could be 
provided if one wished. 

Between 6.30 and 9 a well-planned mid- 
week service might go a long distance 
toward meeting a situation that doesn’t im- 
prove by argument. It does seem to show 
that the church is alert to realities and is 
making a real effort to widen its services to 
the community. 

It is further suggested that such a mid- 
week service be well aware of a rigid termi- 
nal. After all, the possible consumers of 
such must get a night’s rest and meet the 
next day’s alarm clock with reasonable 
discipline. 

No doubt some communities are doing 
just this sort of thing. If so, I don’t know 
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of it. But it has possibilities, and it does 
take into consideration a condition that no 
amount of pros and cons seem to eradi- 
cate. 

Perhaps the idea could be brought to the 
attention of the church body at large for 
adoption, rejection or modification. 

If some form of midweek service could 
be planned it need in no way interfere 
with the present loyal Sabbath group. 
And it is conceivable that under able 
leadership it could produce some whole- 


some results. 
x * 


A PRAYER 


The prayer which follows was offered 
by a fourteen-year-old girl at the Young 
People’s Day service in Malden, Mass., 
Jan. 12. It is a sincere expression in her 
own words, and not a phrase copied out of 
a book: 

Dear God, let us realize how fortunate 
we are that we live in America, where 
youth is not crushed out as in so many 
countries at the present, and where we have 
so many opportunities and such an equal 
chance to use them. Let us take this 
chance, Dear God, to help all we can the 
suffering and depressed peoples of the war 
countries, so that they too may have a 
chance. Let us realize that we, the youth 
of today, are the foundation of tomorrow. 
Let us do our best to make ourselves a 
part of a strong and good foundation, to 
create in ourselves a great love for the 
right thing, a dislike for the wrong thing, 
and a willingness to perform each hard 
task that comes our way in order that 
we may better develop our character. We 
need the help of mature minds to guide us 
toward these things, Dear God—we need 
our teachers at school, our helpers in re- 
ligious training at church, and all that our 
family life contributes—but most of all, 
God, we need faith in your guidance. 
Give us this faith, Dear God, and let us be 
thankful for it. Let us be thankful too for 
all that we have in beauty, goodness and 
love, and for all that we have to contribute. 
Amen. 

(Margaret Thompson, Y. P. C. U. mem- 
ber of the First Parish in Malden, Mass.) 
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the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 
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THE CHURCHILL SPEECH 


N the years to come the addresses of Winston 
Churchill will be studied by classes in English 
literature. Long after he has gone, they will live, 

both as contributions to history and as examples of 
noble and powerful English. 

Those of our generation who hear the addresses 
are fortunate. Some of us feel that they are the most 
powerful and effective examples of public speech that 
we have ever heard. 

The address of Sunday, February 9, was es- 
pecially moving. It had the eloquence of rugged 
honesty, bulldog courage, and a confidence that warned 
of the danger of over-confidence. The address re- 
viewed the war situation and listed the changes of the 
past five months. 

At the close Mr. Churchill referred as follows to 
the letter sent to him by the President through 
Wendell Willkie: ‘“‘The other day President Roosevelt 
gave his opponent in the late Presidential election a 
letter of introduction to me, and in it he wrote out a 
verse in his own handwriting from Longfellow which, 
he said, ‘applies to you people as it does to us.’ Here 
is the verse: 


ace 


. . . Sail on, O ship of state! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!’ 


“What is the answer that I shall give in your name 
to this great man, the thrice-chosen head of a nation 
of 130,000,000? 

“Here is the answer which I will give to President 
Roosevelt: 

“Put your confidence in us. Give us your faith 
and your blessing, and under Providence all will be 
well. We shall not fail or falter; we shall not weaken 
or tire. Neither the sudden shock of battle nor the 
long drawn trials of vigilance and exertion will wear 
us down. Give us the tools and we will finish the job.” 


* * 


THE NEXT GENERAL CONVENTION 

EOPLE with ideas now have an opportunity to 
P help get up the program for the Universalist 

meetings to be held at Tufts College next Sep- 
tember. All they need do is to write down their sug- 
gestions and send them to the Rev. Stanley Manning, 
43 North Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 

Never has a program committee for our General 
Conventions approached its task in a more democratic 
spirit or with a greater desire to have all parts of the 
church represented. It is not an easy task to get up a 


program. One cannot always do what one wants to 
do. People accept and then get sick or go to Hono- 
lulu. But we have a committee that has started on 
time, and tentative plans which we have been per- 
mitted to examine make us enthusiastic about what 
we are to have. 

ok * 


FIRST OF ALL, THE FACTS 


N order to be intelligent, alert and to defend effec- 
tively what they believe has been proved good, 
Christians must be informed, and sure of the 
accuracy of their positions. A trustworthy source of 
information, gathered with the Christian ethical point 
of view in mind, is the Information Service issued 
weekly by the Department of Research and Education 
of the Federal Council of Churches at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. It is the result of careful 
and expert work, and costs but $2.00 for a full sub- 
scription (ten months during the academic year). 
Reports of special research studies are printed as well 
as more general numbers. 

Much propaganda reaches us that merely confuses 
the average Christian. A good way to start is with 
the facts. 


* * 


WHEN IT IS WISE TO IGNORE 


UST outside the ancient city of Peking, in China, 
stands Yenching University, which is supported 
largely by American churches and colleges. 

When those “unfortunate incidents” occurred 
and the benevolent Japanese were forced to invade 
China, their troops quickly swept around Yenching 
University. Immediately the Japanese commander 
ordered the president of the university, J. Leighton 
Stuart, to hoist the flag of the puppet state, to call 
on the local Japanese garrison and give his personal 
thanks for the invasion, and to start sending out 
propaganda against Chiang Kai-shek. The American 
president of the university did not argue the case or 
go down to talk it over, he simply ignored the orders 
and the American flag still flies over the university. 

We can think of many situations in churches 
where orders, speeches, unkind remarks, had better 
be ignored. If one pays any attention to them he 
simply stirs up a controversy. 

Naturally we do not endorse a haughty, super- 
cilious attitude, or insolence of any kind, nor do we 
fail to see how important it is for people to talk over 
differences of opinion and come to understand one 
another, but the fact remains that when we are dealing 
with some types of people paying no attention may 
be the wisest strategy. 
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Ignoring unkindness or unreasonableness in as- 
sociates or friends is not the same thing as non-re- 
sistance, or the same thing as “giving a calf rope 
enough,” but it is related to the procedures. The 
strategy is based upon the conviction that time is 
necessary in some bad situations, that when the head- 
strong find things out for themselves they really find 
them out, and that ‘“‘too much talk only makes a bad 


matter worse.” 
* * 


ENDLESS HELL AND ATHEISM 


RITING to The Churchman, Alexander Tinsley 
of Baltimore told why Mark Twain became 
an atheist. An Episcopal clergyman said 

to him “that punishment for sin in the world to come 
would be endless, not eternal or agelong,’”’ and Mark 
Twain said, ‘God tells us to forgive our enemies but 
He does not forgive His.” 

Mr. Tinsley added that papers today ought to 
republish Dean Farrar’s sermon on “The Lost Sheep,” 
one of the noblest statements of Universalism ever 
published. He quoted Lord Chief Justice Coleridge of 
England as saying that “if an interpretation of any 
passage of scripture violated our sense of the love and 
justice of God, we had far better accept an interpre- 
tation that would not dishonor God’s character, rather 
than follow the traditional interpretation of serip- 
ture.” 

His own views Mr. Tinsley put as follows: “To 
my mind no earthly father would punish his son for- 
ever and ever. No father would knowingly bring 
such a child (incapable of repentance) into the world.” 


* * 


IN ONE FAMILY BUT MILES APART 
HOUGHTS and actions certainly put their marks 
on us. Life is a great artist. The paints are 
invisible, the work is out of sight, the artist is 
never in evidence, but the result is stupendous. 

All the kittens in one litter are certain to grow up 
much alike, but not so with the children of one family. 
There is a portentous factor involved called free will. 
Each child may choose. The different choices may 
send them along paths that are miles apart, both 
literally and figuratively. One child may become 
a miser, another a spendthrift, and a third an ideal 
combination of thrift and generosity. One may de- 
velop so as to think mainly of self, and another de- 
velop so as to think mainly of others. One may be 
liked, and another cordially disliked. And the marks 
of the experiences which life brings or which the in- 
dividual chooses are written on the face. Mr. Milque- 
toast looks like Mr. Milquetoast and Henry Wallace 
looks like Henry Wallace. 

From the countenance of a noble man or woman 
shines nobility, and on the face of Jimmy the Rat is 
written all that is crafty, cruel and mean. 

Some of us think that we are paying proper at- 
tention to our faces when we purchase the most ex- 
pensive paint, powder and lipstick, or when we employ 
Madame Recamier, the best beauty expert in the 
town, or when night and morning and in between on 
the street cars we pull out our paraphernalia and lay 
the stuff on or wipe it off. But all the time that 
furious anger, or that chronic discontent, or that push- 
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ing nature are doing a subtle work which no paint can 
overlay. If we only knew what thoughts could do 
to us we would pay some attention to them. 

There are a few morals which might be attached 
to this piece, but we do not consider ourselves compe- 
tent to attach them. We do not know enough words, 
or the right words. We are sure that “doom” ought 
to be worked into our homily, and ‘“‘might have been” 
for some folks and ‘‘the beauty of holiness” for others. 
No writer living can find words that are adequate to 
express the truth that ought to be expressed, but the 
truth is expressing itself all the time on ourselves and 
on every human being in the world. All about us are 
people who warm and who cheer without ever knowing 
it. Now and then two who are poles apart are set 
into juxtaposition. Whosoever hath eyes to see let 
him see. Whosoever has ears to hear let him hear. 

* * 


CHINESE INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 


MEMBER of the Universalist National Me- 

morial Church is taking an active interest in 

Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, which are 
being organized to hold China together and to help 
the Chinese support themselves in the midst of war. 

Admiral Yarnell, so long in command of the 
Asiatic fleet, took an active part in getting the co- 
operatives started. Mrs. Paul V. McNutt, in close 
touch with the situation from her experience in the 
Philippines, and Miss Frances Curtis of Boston are 
among the active workers. 

The American Committee uses the money that 
it raises to provide work centers and centers of trade, 
and so make unnecessary trading with Japan. Seven 
dollars puts a man to work in one of the co-operatives 
and fifty dollars “trains a technical leader.”’ Miss 
Helen M. Loomis, at 8 West 40th St., New York City, 
will furnish literature explaining methods and ob- 


jectives. 
* * 


ANTAEUS AND MOTHER EARTH 


F Antaeus, son of Neptune and fabled giant of 
Libya, it was written that his strength was in- 
vincible as long as he was in contact with his 

mother the earth. Hercules, who had discovered his 
weakness, conquered him by lifting him off the ground. 

So modern society conquers and breaks down 
many inhabitants of great cities. They have been cut 
loose from the soil. They lose the sense of belonging, 
and so fear, or some other type of nerve disease or 
abnormality, comes to dominate them. To lie on the 
ground, properly protected, is a great restorative. 

Not only does physical strength come from con- 
tact with Mother Earth, but also mental and spiritual 
vigor. 

Bryant expressed this truth when as a lad of 
eighteen he wrote ‘“Thanatopsis,”’ 


“e 


. . . . While from all around— 
Earth and her waters and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice.” 


Kapp gives us a beautiful little essay on “The 
Common Earth,” the reading for March 4 in the 
Lenten booklet, ‘‘Earth’s Common Things.” 

“T am not afraid of the dark earth and its strange 
strength,” he writes. ‘I tread upon it and it exalts me. 


se 
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I know my kinship with the dust, but even there a 
Nameless Presence hides and puts forth its purpose 
and dreams its designs.” 

Through the efforts of conservationists a new 
attitude toward the earth is slowly evolving. We are 
coming to recognize that all physical life comes from 
the earth, and are grateful. Weare coming to see the 
wickedness and folly of marring and scarring the earth 
and of wasting its treasures. 

But deeper than anything connected with our 
physical existence is the sense, as yet but dimly felt, 
that there are things that no eye can see or ear hear or 
scale measure or weigh, subtle powers that are working 
in the humblest clod for the welfare of the race. 

* * 


THE LOYALTY THAT OPPOSES 


OVE and loyalty need not express themselves 
in mushiness. ‘Yes’? men often are amiable, 
delightful fellows, but they do not add strength 

to a cause. The men who think things out, and who 
criticize and oppose, often render the highest service 
and show the greatest loyalty. 

There is carping criticism that does no good. 
There is the perennial critic who is soon discredited. 
There is plotting against a leader which has its source 
in jealousy. All these things are a part of life, and 
even a part of church life. But they must be sharply 
distinguished from loyal, loving, intelligent opposition 
for the sake of a cause and for the sake of an executive. 

It is a foolish thing and often is a fatal thing for a 
leader to interpret intelligent, loyal opposition and 
criticism as malicious. He had better examine it ina 
spirit of detachment and see if there is anything in it. 

Misinterpretation of motive, misjudgment of acts, 
and plaintive complaint of desertion in time are bound 
to create disgust and stir up something more than 
loving, friendly opposition. No man is big enough for 
a place who is not big enough to understand the real 
inwardness of such situations. 

While those who are forced into positions of op- 
position have to remember that true “‘love suffereth 
long and is kind,” those whom they oppose should 
remember that “love vaunteth not itself, is not easily 
provoked, seeketh not its own.” 

It is a great thing for us all to be loving. In the 
word is an ideal for which we must strive, however 
hard it is to realize the ideal. But nowhere in the 
holy writings have we seen it laid down that to be 
loving and loyal involves the countenancing and en- 
dorsing of what is short-sighted and foolish. 


* * 


BLACK MEN ALSO SERVE 


F the democracies are victorious in the present war, 
future historians will doubtless give much credit 
to a black man, a native of the French West 

Indies Island of Martinique. This man is Adolphe 
Felix Sylvestre Eboue, now colonial governor of 
French Equatorial Africa. 

The story, of how Monsieur le Gouverneur 
Eboue refused to bow to the decree of the Vichy 
government last September is graphically told in a 
copyrighted article by Leland Stowe in the Boston 
Evening Transcript. When Eboue declared for ‘‘Free 
France” his troops, made up of white officers and na- 
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tive men, stood by him, and thus was precipitated the 
African revolt that placed a friendly power on the 
western borders of English Africa. The importance of — 
this friendly neighbor in the recent African successes 
of the English can hardly be overestimated. 

Weare convinced that there is an important lesson 
in this incident for these United States. We have read 
many disquieting reports in the press recently about 
the relation of Negro American citizens to our armed 
forces. We hope that all such reports will turn out to 
be rumors only. If there was truth in assertions that 
Negroes have been discriminated against in military 
service, we earnestly hope that such unworthy prac- 
tices will be speedily abolished. 

Black men are as important to democracy as white 
men. Black men are just as valuable for the defense 
of democracy as white men. Black men should have 
no more privileges and no less opportunities than do 
white men. Any other policy betrays democracy. 
Any other policy than equal opportunity to serve may 
wreck democracy in a time of crisis. Conversely, the 
policy of honorable equality of opportunity may one 


day save democracy in its hours of need. 
E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Reinhold Niebuhr is chairman of the editorial 
board of a new bi-weekly journal of Christian opinion 
called Christianity and Crisis, and intended to deal 
with the question ‘““What Is the Christian’s Responsi- 
bility in the World Conflict?’ It is published at 
601 West 120th Street, New York, at a dollar a year. 


“Not to be hurried, not to be driven, not to be 
pushed by circumstances, discloses a command which 
we have achieved over the turbulent forces which 
would rush through our souls.” So writes Kapp in 
“Barth’s Common Things.’ Will Lent help us take 
control again of our lives? 


We are getting some new definitions. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘co-operation with the Axis” means obedi- 
ence to the will of the Nazi. ‘Reactionary French- 
man” is one who dreams of liberty. 


“The success of the church,” says Dr. Oliver J. 
Hart, “depends not so much upon the quality of its 
leadership as upon the definite pushes of many hon- 
est, Sincere persons.” 


Shoemakers show up better when they “stick to 
their last.”” The exhibitions put on by the experts 
when they launch out into strange fields are both sad 
and laughable. 


We don’t know where we read it but it’s true: 
“For every woman that makes a fool out of a man, 
there is another woman who makes a man out of a 
fool.”’ 


“A ray of light in darkness” is the description of 
Lindbergh’s testimony in the German press. 


Can’t we be intelligent enough not to be ever- 
lastingly fooling ourselves? 
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Mysticism and Pragmatism 
John Murray Atwood 


The following is a paper read by Dr. Atwood, dean 
of the Theological School of St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., to the “‘Fraters’” of the Wayside Inn at 
their annual retreat, January 27-29. 


WROTE Emerson Lalone to ascertain what, if 
I anything, I was expected to do on this program, 

and incidentally mentioned the fact that one 
phase of the subject of mysticism was its relation to 
pragmatism. Quite promptly I received the program, 
in which I was put down for this subject of mysticism 
and pragmatism. I certainly had no idea of presenting 
a paper upon this theme, especially on such short 
notice. But as I hope that the next sermon I shall 
prepare will be from the text, “Oh taste and see that 
the Lord is good,” which is a sort of pragmatic propo- 
sition or prescription, I have accepted the assignment, 
persuaded that the study will be profitable for me, and, 
I hope, for you. 

I 


My own position is that the mystical approach to 
the deeper meaning of our common life is of the very 
first moment, but I also believe that the way mysticism 
has been historically presented to us, as the practice of 
a sort of special cult, as the unique experiences of 
seers, not vouchsafed to ordinary mortals, and as oc- 
casionally and rarely those of other persons, and as 
indicating that man apprehends divine reality by a 
process that transcends the ordinary learning and 
understanding,* is unfortunate, unwholesome and 
often untrue. I think we need to see first of all that 
when these stories of mystical experiences that come 
to us are scrutinized, as they need to be, what is 
the salient and valuable factor is not something that 
is peculiar to a select group, but that it rather belongs 
normally to the good life of all men. We need, there- 
fore, to seize and rescue it from the assumption that 
it belongs to the realm of the exceptional, miraculous, 
and supernatural, that it is the particular province of 
those specially endowed, and show how significantly 
and practically it is related to the daily life of man in 
this workaday world. 

I am reminded of a story that Dr. Rufus Jones, 
one of the sanest of the writers on mysticism, tells in 


*The writer as a result of his study of mysticism, has been 
accustomed to define it to his students as “a kind of religious 
experience, always attended with more or less emotion, in which 
one holds that he apprehends divine reality by a process of il- 
lumination that transcends the ordinary way of learning and un- 
derstanding.”” This essentially agrees with the definition of 
Professors Pratt, Harnack, Lasson, and many others. Dean 
Inge, on the other hand, in his Christian Mysticism protests 
against the idea that the mystic is “a visionary, appealing to a 
faculty above reason.” He declares that a revelation absolutely 
transcending reason is an absurdity: “no such revelation could 
ever be made.” Those who “blindly follow thus the inner light 
find it no candle of the Lord, but an ignis fatuus.”’ But the very 
first proposition that he lays down in his interesting study is 
that the “‘soul can see and perceive.” “It is an organ for the 
discernment of spiritual truth, which, in its proper sphere, is as 
much to be trusted as the organs of sense in theirs.” Evidently 
the gloomy dean has a peculiar psychology that allows such 
seemingly radical contradictions, 


one of his latest books, “New Studies in Mystical 
Religion.”” He was arguing that the spiritual must 
not be set over against the tangible and visible, and he 
said his sympathies go out to the little boy he used to 
hear of. The lad was making mud pies, when a kind 
lady coming by said to him, “Come with me and I 
will wash you up and tell you how to get to be a 
beautiful angel up in heaven.”’ He protested, “I 
don’t want to be an angel up in heaven; I want to be 
an angel down here in the dirt.’”’ So we want to be 
able to find divinity in the daily life, amid the dirt, 
dust, din and daily doings of men. 

One thing that has hindered here is the fact that 
in all the great religions—Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
Christian—men have been prone to make a capital 
blunder. They have taken some experience, some 
quality, or some principle that is naturally related to 
the normal, noble life, and most significant and val- 
uable when so related, and, having sundered it from 
this relation, they have undertaken to make it an end 
in itself. For instance, self-denial, which is inevitably 
involved in any life of real purpose and high aim, has 
been taken out of this relation, and set forth as what 
men should practice for its own sake—self-denial for 
self-denial’s sake. They have taught that there was 
merit in self-denial, not for any purpose, but as it were 
am vacuo. The holy life, as the Roman Church still 
teaches, is the ascetic life. The first step in the mystic 
stage, it is said, is the purgative. The first thing to do 
is to deny self, accomplish a kenosis—empty oneself 
of its cravings, like the Brahmanist effort to get rid of 
desire. The next step which many have taken, fol- 
lowing the logic of this tendency, is to mortify the 
body, practice austerities, torture oneself. How men 
like Henry Suso, Pascal, and John of the Cross tor- 
tured themselves! And to what end? Was any- 
thing more pathetically irrational and preposterous? 
The fact is that if anyone is living to any real purpose, 
has any cause he is serving or work that he is seeking 
to accomplish, his very devotion and fidelity to that 
inevitably require self-denial. No need to prescribe 
exercises or seasons of self-abnegation: if he is to be 
faithful to his work, he must deny himself and sacrifice. 
Such self-denial is rational and evidence of character. 
But to call on people to deny themselves as a religious 
act is a blunder, and abnormal. And if anyone con- 
tends that Jesus did this, we venture to ask, Will not 
the criticism stand? 


II 


In the same way, men have taken the uplifting 
experiences, in some cases more deeply moving than 
in others, which are bound to come in any genuine 
life lived nobly and usefully, and have given them 
certain interpretations, and have set up the experi- 
encing of such emotions (when they say they have 
met Christ or the Virgin Mary) as.objectives to be 
sought and striven for. And to have such moments 
becomes the great aim and desideratum, the be-all 
and end-all of existence, not to live serviceable and 
helpful lives. They become mystics just as some 
men become spiritualists. It is on a higher plane, to be 
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sure, but quite akin to those who have regarded it as 
the acme of the religious life, in prayer meetings or 
revivals, to get the power, the excitement, the thrill, 
the spiritual gift, when the Spirit controls them. 

We would not need to be disturbed, even though 
interested in the factual question, were it not for the 
tacit assumption which quite generally character- 
izes the mysticism of the East and much of that of 
the West, that these mystics are on a higher plane 
than the men necessarily busied with the cares and 
duties of life. We think it a perverted and misleading 
outlook on life. 

The members of the Society of Friends (if we may 
call them mystics), with their doctrine of the Inner 
Light, stand in contrast to this attitude because they 
are not so much concerned with interpretations of ex- 
periences, or with claims for their spiritual authority, 
as they are quietly and intelligently seeking the guid- 
ance of the Spirit of the Highest for the duties and 
problems of life. They do not divorce the inner reve- 
lation from the daily life. 

It may be asked, referring to those who seek to 
make such experiences an end in themselves, Why 
shouldn’t men seek to find God as do the Oriental and 
other mystics? Why object, if they think they have 
found a way to His presence? Isn’t this what all 
the world is seeking, at least unconsciously? 

The answer, we think, is that we should remember 
that what we value and need most is best found by 
indirection, not by direct, strenuous seeking. The 
familiar paradox of hedonism—that if you do any good 
thing seeking happiness thereby, you do not find it— 
is a philosophy that applies to the whole higher life. 
“So long as a man seeketh his own highest good, be- 
cause it is his, he will never find it. For so long as 
he doeth this, he seeketh himself, and deemeth that he 
himself is the highest good.’”’ (Quoted by Dean Inge 
from a sermon by John Smith, Cambridge Platonist.) 

Character, for instance, which is certainly to be 
coveted by everyone, is not developed best by devoting 
oneself ardently to its attainment first of all—‘‘Go to, 
I am going to be upright, singleminded, unselfish.”’ 
Such a person will not be a bad man, but he will just 
miss the glorious thing. Indeed, he is in danger of be- 
ing too conscious of his own righteousness and cen- 
sorious of others, a moral prig. No, he will develop 
a capacity for selflessness, sacrifice and devotion by 7n- 
direction, as did Garrison, Mazzini, Parker, Luther, 
Lenin, Gandhi and Jesus, by wholehearted devotion 
to some good work, cause or movement. It may be 
questioned, if Gandhi had not had a great task im- 
posed on him, which he could not shirk, whether he 
would have possessed the character that makes him 
outstanding. It has come through an activist life in 
spite of his belief (still strongly held) in a contem- 
plative ideal. 

Quite in the same way men find God, not by 
seeking Him consciously (as do mystics), not by be- 
coming, as was the popular phrase, ‘‘God-conscious,”’ 
not as the Buchmanites advise and so pathetically 
illustrate (in contrast to the Friends), advertising that 
they have cultivated going to God and are guided by 
Him! As the minister who has had a call to a larger 
parish and salary says (quite unnecessarily), “We have 
considered the matter prayerfully and finally decided 
to accept’’ this louder call. We are persuaded that 
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men who are doing the Will are not advertising the 
fact and claiming the highest authorization for their 
conduct. It is too like the Pharisee with the Publican 
in the parable, savoring of professional pietism and 
religious cant, a travesty of true religion. This is the 
reason that the picture of Jesus, very self-conscious 
and God-conscious, in the Fourth Gospel (which Dean 
Inge thinks is particularly significant from the mystical 
point of view), determined as it is by the author’s pene- 
trating conception of the incarnated logos, while per- 
haps indicating theological insight, is not only un- 
historical, but unnatural, and so unattractive to simple, 
practical, earnest men. 


III 


Before proceeding to state how in our opinion 
men best find God, it should perhaps be pointed out 
that we can distinguish two kinds of spiritual experience 
and knowledge. One depends on what we are, on the 
kind of mind, or self, or world within that we have 
developed in the course of our experience, from our 
interests, activities and values. What we find in the 
world without depends on this world within. Dis- 
honest, lustful, selfish folk find and respond to deceit, 
lust and trickery: good people find goodness. The 
pure in heart see God. In one sense, we all live in 
the same world; but actually we live and move and 
have our being in such different worlds. This is some- 
thing we should never forget. But what we have in 
mind in this paper is not this, but the consciousness, 
or inner experience, through which one has immediate, 
firsthand awareness of power or of life or of God. 
This factually is very different from argument. It is 
“knowing” from within. Of course the minute we 
attempt to interpret the experience, as we all do, this 
is no longer in the field of immediacy. 

If it is asked, How, then, do we think men find 
God—taste and see that the Lord is good—our answer 
is that God is always in His heaven, always accessible, 
and when we men who have given ourselves to serve 
the great society with its needs and problems, rise 
from the level where we too often live to that higher 
plane, 7n any way—in meditation on some great truth, 
in noble resolution, in true prayer, sincere repentance, 
or humble confession, in the spontaneous doing of a 
noble deed, or rendering of unselfish service (where 
love is, God is)—the common fact is that a tide of 
energy sweeps in on us and strengthens all our nobler 
being; sin then is out of the question. And when we 
do not thus confer with power above, we are spiritually 
weak and oft do things for which we are heartily 
ashamed. 

Now it does not matter what we call this inward 
stir and uplift—‘‘the presence of God,”’ ‘‘a witness of 
the Spirit’’—1t is fact, and one that belongs to universal 
experience. It is not the privilege of the few, but that 
which may be the possession of all. It is our conten- 
tion that the mystic’s experiences are not in any wise 
different in essence from those we all have. They all 
have a common denominator. The emotion, because 
of the circumstances, or the temperament of the per- 
son, or both, may be greater in some cases than 
others, but they are all significant emotional reactions 
of men according as they have acted or thought. 
Paul may say he saw Christ, or was caught up into 
the third heaven, Swedenborg that he has seen heaven, 
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or St. Theresa declare that she has had the mysteries 
of the Trinity made clear, Dr. Jones on the night at 
sea while unknown to him his little boy was dying at 
home may have felt himself enveloped by the divine 
presence, but they are all of one kind. 

Dr. Jones almost seems to recognize this. He says 
there can be an “exalted state of undifferentiated 
consciousness, like that which marks the highest 
moments of joy in music, or of the spell of pure mathe- 
matics’’—think of that!—‘‘when without thinking of 
anything in particular, one has an attitude of wonder 
and feels all the forces of the inner life raised to their 
maximum degree.” ‘Though neither poet nor musi- 
cian,” he adds, “‘I have felt that spell at Miirren before 
the Jungfrau, in Dresden before the Sistine Madonna, 
on the Mount of Olives at sunset, at the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado, and in the Chartres Cathedral.” 
But why does he confine himself here to ‘‘the sublime 
sense of something far more deeply interfused’”’ when 
one is beholding something, or meditating? Why not 
include the exaltation and thrill that come when one 
goes out and does the noble deed, or when, as in the 
story of Jesus, he resists powerful and insidious tempta- 
tion, and lo! angels minister unto him? 

We are accustomed to say to people in great sor- 
row or tragic trouble that it does not matter what 
they have been through, how desolating the sorrow, 
overwhelming the affliction, that if they will go out 
and devote themselves to doing good for some one or 
some people, they will find it is still blessed. There is 
yet a joy and uplift in the good life. If they have slipped 
and for the moment doubted, this will give them a 
hold on the Eternal, enable them to know that God 
and His spiritual order still endure, to taste and see 
that the Lord is good. We think it is pragmatically 
sound. It works out for everyone. 

Dr. Jones says we have taught children to see 
and dodge passing automobiles, a skill which is essen- 
tial to survival, but we neglect the cultivation of the 
capacity to see the invisible, which is essential to art, 
poetry and to religion. He says we should have in 
the theological seminaries one or more experts in the 
mystical way of life. If he means men who profess to 
be experts, we should be rather shy of them, but if his 
thought is that we want men who, living humbly, 
simply, earnestly, the good life, responding cheerfully 
and willingly to the unexpected call, accepting their 
share of hardships in the daily duties, have discovered, 
though they did not seek it, that they are in God’s 
spiritual and eternal world, learning something of His 
ways and sensible of His nearness and presence, we 
should say, “Yes, by all means we need such.” We 
have heard ministers who have been out in the work 
quite a while, talk rather glibly about truths and laws 
and realities that very plainly were externals to them. 
They had never discovered them for themselves. 
As Tauler said, you cannot teach others until you have 
had experience yourself. They had never tasted and 
seen for themselves. They lacked the first requisite 
for men who were to be interpreters. 

In the appendix to the little book on ethics, ‘“‘The 
Law of Love and Love as Law,” by Mark Hopkins, 
used as a textbook some seventy years ago, was an 
account of a discussion between him and the late 
Dr. McCosh of Princeton. Dr. McCosh, who was an 
ardent intuitionist in morals, contended that a man 
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should do right simply because it was right. Dr. Hop- 
kins, however, argued that any act was not right in 
itself, but for a reason, because it tended to some good 
end. We give, for instance, not simply because it is 
right but because of the good we may do, and it is 
then more blessed to give than to receive. We do not 
give to get the blessing but it is a judgment of value 
that it is the noble and thus right thing to do. This is 
why the good life of giving is the life. And if it were 
not so, it would not be divine. But the good life 7s 
blessed. And, question—If it were not more blessed 
to give than receive, would we go on giving? 

In the history of religions we have been told how 
men found God in some miracle or endeavored to get 
the assurance of His being and reality at the end of 
some ponderous argument. No one ever really found 
God that way. If one really wants to know inwardly 
—this is the primacy of the inner experience—he 
must go serve, give, forgive, sacrifice, suffer, it may be, 
not in the abstract, not in a monk’s cell, but for hu- 
manity’s sake, and then think and contemplate, and 
he will know. That is the way the Psalmists have 
learned: “Come hearken unto me and I will tell you 
what God has done for my soul.” ‘My soul waiteth 
in silence for God only, He is my rock and my salva- 
tion. He is my high tower; I shall not be greatly 
moved.” That is the way (Can we say it?) that Jesus 
must have come to know Him, that all must know 
Him. 

IV 

The question is whether mysticism, despite its 
claims to remarkable revelations, has added anything 
to our sense of the reality of the spiritual world and 
our knowledge of it beyond this witness of the Spirit. 
Seriously, and we hope humbly, we do question the 
value of these remarkable testimonies as well as the 
attempt to set forth a definite way to this mystic 
knowledge. 

Evelyn Underhill in her larger work, ‘‘Mysticism,” 
from the assumed vantage position of the mystic, 
commiserates the whole school of philosophers on 
their futile (to her) struggles to lay hold of the Abso- 
lute. We quote: “Come with us, they (the mystics) 
say to the bewildered self craving finality and peace, 
and we will show you a way out that shall not only be 
an issue from your prison but also a pathway to your 
home.” 

“Leave your ignoble and your clever prattie, 
your absent attempts to solve the apparent contradic- 
tions of a whole too great for your useful little mind.”’ 
(P. 50.) 

That is assurance and condescension for you! 
But when we read their books and accounts of their 
inner experiences, actually what have we learned? 
Anything at all? Indeed, we dare to question, de- 
spite their extraordinary claims, whether what Pro- 
fessor James called the ‘‘noetic’’ (intellectual) ele- 
ment has any validity. 

The stories of revelations that they tell, of meeting 
persons (Christ, the Virgin Mary, or some saint), 
when you come to analyze them, just as with instances 
of illusion and hallucination, plainly contain the sub- 
jective elements which the individuals have brought 
from their past experience. Prof. George A. Coe 
points out that Mohammedan mystics always have 
visions of Mohammed, or some of the angels, never 
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of Jesus; Roman Catholics see the Virgin Mary 
most frequently; Protestants never do. If as with St. 
Theresa they behold the mystery of the Trinity dis- 
solved, it is because the Trinity is a doctrine that 
they have always been taught was of paramount sig- 
nificance. Jerry Macauley said when he was converted 
that it seemed as if Christ had come right to him and 
spoken to him; but if, in the revival meetings he at- 
tended, it had been persistently represented that the 
Virgin Mary was calling him to repent and change 
his ways, would he not in his experience, if an image 
or idea were associated with it, have had a sense of 
her presence? So with Paul, who says categorically 
that Christ appeared to him, as he certainly believed. 
Suppose he had not heard the testimonies of the dis- 
ciples he persecuted, had not seen their devotion to 
Christ and the Christian way! 

The mystic brings from his contemplation or 
mystic state the ideas he carried to it. He cannot 
divorce himself from his past, as no one can. There 
will be associated with these experiences, quite natu- 
rally, quite inevitably perhaps, certain ideas or persons. 
But to think that these, colored and heightened as 
they are by the emotional state, get content and ob- 
jectivity from the experience is, we think, just a de- 
lusion. 

The psychologist is here and reminds us that this 
which we are talking about is just an emotion. It 
certainly is, psychologically speaking. And so are 
our friendships, our loyalties, our griefs, our loves, 
but they are none the less most significant factors 
of our lives. Ruskin (according to the late Prof. A. W. 
Momerie) once remarked, ‘Emotions, they tell us 
(according to the psychology of his day), are due to the 
vibrations of certain particles in the brain. But what 
does it matter what shakings of whatever elements 
there may be in our brains? My friend is dead and 
this so-called vibratory grief is not one whit less or 
less mysterious than the old quiet one.”” The psycho- 
logical explanation does not for a moment do away 
with the paramount spiritual significance of such 
emotions, or preclude the conviction that this is a way 
that the divine functions within us. 

The pragmatic fact is that we all depend on this 
power above us, if we live to any purpose or for any 
usefulness. Day by day, in the common round and 
in emergencies, if we are going to do well and faithfully, 
meet the danger, perform the hard duty, do over 
again the oft-repeated tasks, we reach up unconsciously 
for perseverance, for fidelity, for patience, for courage, 
for determination, for good will, for integrity, for love 
—for God, and find always when we do, if we attend 
to the experience (as of course we usually do not and 
should not; we do not want to be too mystical!), that 
upward surge of emotion that enables us to carry on. 
He girds us when we know it not. And without Him 
we can do nothing. 

Here, I think, is the real essence of what mystics 
have contended for. That is its practical value. The 
real test of mysticism is its effect on the subject's life. 
This is where it has generally failed. The general in- 
dictment of mysticism is that its aim results in a kind 
of selfishness. The mystic (and we exclude the Friends 
and others—this is a general statement) is in danger 
of being content to rest in the joy of contemplation, 
or of proximate union with God. And the world, with 
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its suffering and sin, moral slavery with its problems 
and its crying needs, can be quite forgotten. Why 
should he worry when he possesses God? 


Vv 

Well, here is a “mystical’’ philosophy of living 
that works out for everyone. It does not matter 
even whether we accept the theistic interpretation or 
not. Here, as we have tried to show, is power on the 
heights—I will look to the hills whence cometh my 
help—available for all. Who needs to be alone or 
weak when he can have always this coefficient of 
Strength? ’Tis only heaven that is given away. 
Tis only God can be had for the asking. 

Moreover, this power is always adequate. It 
does not matter what the situation or the tragedy, 
this Spirit is the one thing needful. What we want 
first of all is God. The reward of God, as Augustine 
said, is Himself—not houses, lands, money, but His 
presence and power in us. A prominent man in a 
Connecticut city, a Harvard graduate, sportsman who 
had great wealth and lived in luxury, met great re- 
verses and took his own life. I remarked, when I 
heard of it, What a lack of spiritual resource! My son, 
living then in the same city, said it was all right for me 
to talk so who had nothing to lose. But for him it 
was tragedy. Yes, but we still say, What evidence of 
the want of spiritual reserve! 

We read how the English people under this ter- 
rible tragedy, amid this destruction and death all 
around them, day after day, never knowing when it 
may strike home to any of them, still carry on so 
magnificently, and we say, What a phlegmatic people 
the English are, what sang-froid, what a stoical spirit! 
Ah, let us be discerning and see that when anyone in 
crisis or in the presence of such catastrophic calamity 
and suffering and affliction says to himself, Play the 
man, be noble, do not pity yourself, do not wonder why 
this has come to you, do not listen to fears and despair, 
take hold of what is Highest, be faithful to your work, 
give yourself to the need and service that are so ur- 
gent—infallibly he finds the power to go and quit him- 
self like a man of God. There is a reservoir of divine 
energy inexhaustible and available for all. ‘‘We are 
all tall enough to reach God’s hand, the angels are no 
taller.’ 

So we conclude, whatever our interpretation of 
these experiences called mystical, that here is a way 
anyone can live successfully, nobly, triumphantly, 
serenely. It is pragmatically true. It will work out 
for each and every one. 


* * Eo 


CHANGED COLLEGE TIMES 

The following rules were in force at the famous Mount Hol- 
yoke College in the year 1837: 

“No young lady shall become a member of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary who cannot kindle a fire, mash potatoes, repeat the 
multiplication table, and at least two thirds of the Shorter Cate- 
chism. 

“Every member of the school shall walk a mile a day unless 
a freshet, earthquake, or some other calamity prevent. 

“No young lady shall devote more than an hour a day to mis- 
cellaneous reading. 

“No young lady is expected to have gentlemen acquaintances 
unless they are returned missionaries, or agents of benevolent so- 
cieties.’’—The Christian Advocate. 
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Browsing with Montaigne — II 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


Michel Eyquem, later Seigneur de Montaigne, 
born February 28, 1533, near Bordeaux, France. Died, 
September 13, 1592. 

HE propagandists would do well to read Mon- 
taigne. He hates falsehood, deceit and partial 
truth. He recognizes that many a man parades 

as truth that which has no basis for truth. He rightly 
says, “Whence it followeth, that nothing is so firmly 
beleeved, as that which a man knoweth least.”’ 

No man ought to deal in lies. He says, “If a lie 
had no more faces but one, as truth hath, we should 
be in farre better termes than we are: For, whatso- 
ever a lier should say, we would take it in a contrarie 
sense. But the opposite of truth hath many-many 
shapes, and an undefinite field.”” He continues, “‘It is 
not without reason, men say, that he who hath not a 
good a readie memorie, should never meddle with telling 
of lies, and fear to become a liar.”’ After all, he is right 
when he urges, ‘‘Nothing makes us men, and no meanes 
keeps us bound one to another, but our word.” 

Roaming hither and yon in the interesting fields of 
human experience he touches upon the training of 
children, having one rather long essay on that im- 
portant subject. Is there not a strange modern spirit 
about his statement, ‘‘For truly it is to be noted, that 
Childrens playes are not sports, and should be deemed 
as their most serious actions’? He does not feel that 
education should be beaten into a child. Quoting 
Cicero, he says, ‘‘Most commonly the authoritie of 
them that teach, hinders them that would learn.”’ 
He himself was given a rather free way in his early life 
which he would have the lot of every child. “I ut- 
terly,’’ he writes, “condemn all manner of violence in 
the education of young spirit, brought up to honour 
and liberty. Thereis a kind of slavishness in churlish- 
rigour, and servility in compulsion; and I hold, that 
that which cannot be compassed by reason, wisdome and 
discretion, can never be attained by force and constraint.” 
He goes on to say, “And why should fathers be al- 
lowed to beate, or schoolemasters be suffered to whip 
children, or to punish them being angry? It is no 
longer correction, but revenge.’ The learning by 
rote, the cramming of the young mind, was not educa- 
tion, tohim. Heasks, ‘““What availes it us to have our 
bellies full of meat, if it be not digested?” He sug- 
gests, “‘Miracles are according to the ignorace wherein 
we are by nature, and not according to natures es- 
sence.” 

Reading is an art not lightly to be practiced. 
“It is a pleasure,” he says, ‘‘not absolutely pure and 
neate, no more then all others,’”’ a statement to be 
considered by those who dislike reality in some types 
of books of the present day. Hesuggests that ““Bookes 
have and containe divers pleasing qualities to those 
that can duly choose them. But no good without 
paines: no Roses without prickles.” Books should 
not be read just for the sake of reading or just to fill 
the mind. They should lead to action in daily living, 
to remodeling of life. Of the reader he says, ‘I would 
not only have him to demand an accompt of the words 
contained in his lesson, but of the sense and substance 
thereof, and judge of the profit he hath made of it, 


not by the testimonie of his memorie, but by the wit- 
nesse of his life.’”’, He puts it more succinctly when he 
says, “A meere bookish sufficiencie is unpleasant.” 
More picturesquely he enlarges his thought by say- 
ing, “It is a signe of cruditie and indigestion for a man 
to yeeld up his meat, even as he swallowed the same: 
the stomacke hath not wrought his full operation, un- 
lesse it have changed forme, and altered fashion of 
that which was given him to boyle and concoct.”’ Of 
his own reading he comments, ‘‘Reading serves mee 
especially, to awake my conceit (conceit in the old 
sense of idea) by divers objects: to busie my judge- 
ment, not my memory. .. . And touching bookes: 
Historie is my chiefe studie, Poisie my only delight, 
to which I am particularly affected: for as Cleanthes 
said, that as the voice being forcible pent in the narrow 
gullet of a trumpet at last issueth forth more strong 
and shriller, so me seemes, that a sentence cunningly 
and closely couched in measure-keeping Posie, darts 
it selfe forth more furiously and wounds me even to 
the quicke.”’ 

Montaigne has some sharp things to say to those 
who would write. First of all he would counsel much 
meditation. He insists, “‘Each retired place requireth 
a walke. My thoughts are prone to sleepe, if I sit 
long.’”’ Many a man plans something far greater than 
he can actually do. In Montaigne’s words, ‘“‘Prepara- 
tion gives more to hope then it brings with it. A man 
doth often strip himselfe into his doblet, to leape 
shorter then he did in his gowne.”” There ought to be 
a law against some writers. He says, “But there 
should be some correction appointed by the lawes, 
against foolish and uprofitable writers, as there is 
against vagabonds and loiterers; so should both my 
selfe and a hundred others of our people be banished.”’ 
To this every editor would say a loud Amen! And 
likewise to his observations that “Some there are so 
foolish that will go a quarter of a mile out of the way 
to hunt after a quaint new word.”’ He claims, ‘‘Con- 
trariwise, it is for words to serve and wait upon the 
matter, and not for matter to attend upon words.” 
In other words, he says, “‘As in apparell, it is a signe of 
pusillanimitie for one to marke himselfe, in some par- 
ticular and unusual fashion: so likewise in common 
speech, for one to hunt after new phrases, and unac- 
customed-quaint words, proceedeth of a scholasticall 
and childish ambition.” How very modern he sounds 
when he says, “I must needs acknowledge that the 
Greeke and Latine tongues, are great oraments in a 
Gentleman, but they are purchased at over-high a 
rate.” He argues, ““A man must not alwaies say all he 
knows, that were follie: But what a man speakes ought 
to be agreeing to his thoughts, otherwise it is impiety.” 
We are all aware of the man who if you give him ten 
minutes takes an hour, or if asked to confine himself 
to a certain theme covers the universe. Evidently he 
lived also in Montaigne’s day for he comments, ‘For 
some of them, if they have the advantage of us, that 
they have seen Palestine, will challenge a privilege, to 
tell us newes of all the world besides.’ He adds, “Fie 
on that eloquence, which leaves us with a desire of it, 
and not of things.”” Just pretty writing evidently 
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would not please the essayist. There must be a desire 
and achallenge init. Hesays of such writing, ‘“These 
are so many lost words tome. Icome readie prepared 
from my house. I need no allurement nor sawce: my 
stomache is good enough to digest raw meat: And 
whereas with these preparatives and flourishes, or 
preambles, they thinke to sharpen my taste, or stir 
my stomache, they cloy and make it wallowish.” 

Montaigne has a word of encouragement for those 
who fear that the end of civilization is upon us. Back 
in the sixteenth century he wrote, ‘In viewing these 
intestine and civill broiles of ours, who doth not ex- 
claime, that this worlds vast-frame is neere unto a dis- 
solution, and that the day of judgement is readie to 
fall on us? never remembering that many worse revolu- 
tions have been seene, and that whilest we are plunged 
in griefe, and overwhelmed in sorrow, a thousand other 
parts of the world besides are blessed with all happi- 
ness, and wallow in pleasures, and never thinke on us?” 

The Germans have not been the only ones to seek 
“living room.”’ Montaigne reminds us that ‘“Thus the 
Goths and Vandalls, as also the Nations which possesse 
Greece, left their naturall countries, to go where they 
might have more elbow-room.’’ He tells us why ty- 
rants get that way. ‘‘What makes tyrants so bloud- 
thirstie? it is the care of their securities, and that their 
faint-hart yeelds them no other meanes to assure 
themselves, then by rooting out those which may in 
any sort offend them: yea silly women, for feare they 
should bite or scratch them.” He adds, “I have often 
heard it reported that Cowardize is the mother of 
Cruelty.’ He has little use for those who fight only 
with their tongues, the enemy being far distant. He 
says of such, “I likewise blame those who being angry, 
will brave and mutinie when the partie with whom 
they are offended is not by.’’ Nor does he sanction 
the action of any nation against another just to seize 
that nation’s resources. “But I will not beleeve that 
God would favour so unjust an enterprise, to offend 
and quarrell with others for our commodity.” He 
would approve of Welles’ apparent mission to Europe 
for he quotes the words of Suetonius, ““He was wont 
to say that he esteemed that victory much more which 
was conducted by advise and managed by counsell, 
then by maine strength and force.”’ 

Life and death were subjects of deep interest to 
Montaigne, life for its opportunities, death for its 
rest and peace. He feared neither life nor death. He 
says, ‘The profit of life consists not in the space, but 
rather in the use. Some men have lived long, that 
hath had a short life.’ Again, ‘“‘A little man is a 
whole man as well as a great man. Neither men nor 
their lives are measured by the Ell.” ‘‘Life in itself,” 
he writes, ‘“‘is neither good nor evil; it is the place of 
good or evil, according as you prepare it for them.” 
Life is full of misjudgments, of false balances. Mon- 
taigne claims, “He that could devise a meane, how men 
might be judged by law, chosen by reason, and ad- 
vanced by desert, should establish a perfect forme of a 
commonwealth.” The dangers of life are more feared 
being absent than present. ‘Even as I have tried,”’ 
he writes, “in many occurances, which Caesar af- 
firmed, that often somethings seeme greater, being 
farre from us, then if they be neere at hand: I have 
found that being in perfect health, I have much more 
beene frighted with sicknesse, then when I have felt 
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it.”’ And he thrusts out the challenge, “No noble act 
is atchieved without danger.” 

Montaigne felt that the true judgment of a man 
could not be passed until one saw how he met death. 
He says, “‘Now of all the benefits of vertue, the con- 
tempt of death is the chiefest, a meane that furnisheth 
our life with an ease-full tranquilitie, and gives us a 
pure and amiable taste of it; without which every 
other voluptuousness is extinguished.” He feels that 
a fear of death is simply a denial of all that life holds 
true and best. Life holds out the promises of even 
greater bliss but we fail to read life aright. He writes, 
“Did we but receive these large promises of ever- 
lasting blessedness with like authoritie, as we do a 
philosophicall discourse, we should not then have 
death in that horror as we have.’’ He seems to ap- 
prove the idea that we are in the midst of the stream 
of time, only carried from one phase to another. He 
says, “The Stoicks affirme, there is no present time, 
and that which we call present, is but conjoyning and 
assembling of future time and past.” 

One reason why men fear death is because of their 
lack of faith in God and that lack of faith grows out of 
a wrong approach. He says, “The bond which should 
bind our judgement, tie our will, enforce and joyne 
our soules to our Creator, should be a bond taking 
his doubling and forces, not from our considerations, 
reasons and passions, but from a divine and super- 
naturall compulsion, having but one forme, one coun- 
tenance, and one grace: which is the authoritie and 
grace of God.’ The source of much of our discom- 
fiture is found in that, as he writes, “So much are we 
more jealous of our owne interest, then of our Crea- 
tors.’ “Oh sencelesse, man,’ he cries, “‘who cannot 
possibly make a worme, and yet will make Gods by 
dozens.” Nor is God far away. Montaigne de- 
clares, ‘“‘We are no nearer heaven on the top of Senis 
mount, then in the bottome of the deepest sea.’’ 

Well, I have let Montaigne speak rather much for 
himself. In his own words, “‘It is a shooemaker, that 
can make great shoes for a little foot.”” With sim- 
plicity, directness, sincerity, openness, Montaigne 
speaks to all ages, for all time, the message of life and 
all its interests. Again we see, as in the Greek drama- 
tists, as in the hermit of Walden Pond, as in the hu- 
manitarian Walt Whitman, that where man faces the 
issues of life honestly, frankly, he makes himself akin 
to man in every age. All sincere, true thinkers are 
moderns. 


(Note: The quotations are taken from the translation of 
Montaigne known as the Tudor version by John Florrio.) 


* * * 


FROM AN OLD BOSTON PAPER 


Married, in Boston, May 22, 1850, by Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. 
Z. T. Taylor to Miss Mary Parrot, both of Boston. 


Among all birds that fly or swim, 
There’s but one of any use 

To a tailor in his business, 
And that one is a goose. 


But here’s Taylor who has pressed 
His own suit very nice 

With a Parrot that we hope will prove 
A Bird of Paradise. 
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The Faith of Youth in the World Today ~ 


Delmar Trout, Jr. 


N this country today there are 21,000,000 Ameri- 
cans between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. 

All of them are trying to secure a meaningful 
place in society. Many desire more education, and 
many are getting an education under hardships. Still 
more are wondering if they will have to go to war. Is 
the outlook of American youth today a bright one, or 
is it overshadowed by failures and unemployment and 
the thought of war? I believe youth’s chances today 
are brighter than they have ever been. 

Jobs are always one of the greatest problems of 
youth. Two years ago the problem of employment 
would have been a very serious one, but today there 
are plenty of jobs for everyone. Seniors in college 
have all got jobs'to go to upon graduation. Most high 
school boys can find employment on graduating. 
This is true all over the country. Airplane, ammuni- 
tion and armament factories, along with the prosperity 
in the ordinary factory, are taking all available youth. 
Also, the army and navy are taking thousands of 
young men. 

Youth is facing a confused world, but it is not 
employment that is the problem. It is the emerging 
of youth into society and everyday life. When a 
youth finds that society has no use for his energies and 
abilities, he takes a blow that can be morally, mentally 
and spiritually crippling. Youth is eager; youth is 
idealistic; youth longs to try its hand, to establish 
its place, to move forward into manhood with other 
men. If this desire is long frustrated, either the en- 
thusiasm slowly fades and a permanently shiftless and 
irresponsible citizen is created, or youth rebels. Youth 
loses much of its trust in democracy when ample op- 
portunities in society, civic life, and employment are 
not offered to it. 

The gravest weakness of youth lies in these last 
words. May I repeat them. Youth loses much of its 
trust in democracy when ample opportunities are not 
offered it. Youth expects opportunities and jobs to 
be dropped in its lap. . However, things seldom happen 
in this manner. Youth must go after opportunities 
and must not be satisfied until it has achieved its ob- 
jective. Youth must have persistence. The following 
are the words of a famous industrialist: “Here stands 
industry—eager for the energy and ideas of youth. 
Here is youth—fumbling, uncertain, eager for a future 
and security but unwilling to work for it.”’ 

The eyes of youth must be opened to the magni- 
tude and magnificent future of industry and its op- 
portunities. This is a job for the parents and schools. 

Parents should do all in their power to encourage 
the education of youth, and to see that this education 
is what the youth wants most and not something 
which is a bad substitute for the desires and ambitions 
of the youth. Education forced upon a person will 
only spell doom for this person in later life. To be- 
come a success we must be interested in our work. 

Opinions concerning the younger generation are 
usually of two divergent natures: the younger genera- 


aA. sermon preached in the Universalist church in Meriden, 
Conn., on Young People’s Day. 


tion is either the hope of a confused and waiting world, 
or it is a grievous disappointment upon which this 
confused and waiting world dare not depend for con- 
structive progress and a finer civilization. Either at- 
titude is wrong. The first is too obvious to need ex- 
plaining, since each succeeding generation must be the 
hope of the one preceding simply because there is no 
other place to put the hope, regardless of the character 
of the generation. And the second, voiced by those 
who do not know the younger generation, is without 
reason, because it is founded on ignorance, suspicion 
and fear. 

Young people do not understand thoroughly the 
meaning of their being the hope of the nation because 
they have not yet reached that degree of seriousness. 
This does not mean that the young person is not 
aware of responsibilities or unwilling to assume them. 
The greater number are fully, even tragically, aware 
of the state of the world in which they live. These 
young people realize that the best way for them to 
combat this state of world affairs is to have a great 
amount of faith. 

Faith is a virtue in itself. To be a success in any 
kind of work we must have that certain faith in our- 
selves. The church is the place where this faith is built 
up. Recently there was quite a commotion raised 
when it was found that the American Youth Congress 
had adopted resolutions and doctrines which leaned 
greatly towards the doctrines preached by the Com- 
munists. The Congress was immediately branded as 
Communistic in nature. It has been shown since 
then that the majority of these youths never saw the 
inside of a church and were ignorant of the doctrines 
of faith and honesty as taught by the church. This 
has been assumed as the answer to the Communistic 
attitude of the Congress. The youth in this country 
will eventually meet the same end that the youth 
across the seas has encountered if the church is not 
brought into high esteem in the eyes of the young 
person. It is a job for the young person himself, for 
the older person and also for the church. The young 
people must be rallied together and brought under 
the influence of the truths of Jesus. It is only under 
these truths that youth of today can prosper. If de- 
mocracy does not survive the chances of youth pros- 
pering personally would be impossible. Youth has 
no personality and individuality in Russia and Ger- 
many such as we have in the United States. It is 
democracy with a religious foundation that is the only 
guarantee to personal prosperity. 

One of the greatest problems of this and every 
church is how to attract young people. Recent sur- 
veys indicate that while men and women of college 
age have not entirely lost their faith in the funda- 
mentals of religion, they have lost a great deal of con- 
fidence in the church as an institution. Young people 
and old people also are impatient of doctrinal dif- 
ferences. They are asking: Does this type of religion 
work in the life we live today? And the answer to 
this question is that Universalism does work. It 
gives a faith in the essential goodness of man which is 
the only possible barrier against the stream of hate 
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fostered by the wars raging today throughout the 
world. 

This type of faith can be more fully understood 
when we have an appreciation of what the Universalist 
Church stands for as a liberalizing gospel, and what a 
privilege it is for us to be brought up in the Universal- 
ist faith with its freedom of worship, which gives to us 
freedom to seek the truths which are universal in 
science, art, and religion. 

All young people need the church to give to them 
Christian ideals, a strong moral character and that 
faith which will enable them to face hardships bravely 
and make the best of their opportunities. Therefore, 
as we young people venture out on this new year we 
must realize the responsibilities that are before us. 
We must give as well as receive, and if we wish to get 
the most out of our religion we must be loyal and serve 


The Best Is 


A. Lynn 


GREAT deal has been said about progress in 
the past few years. It has been associated with 
a New Deal or something of that kind. We 
forget that the sixteenth century was responsible for 
the birth of the idea of progress. In the nineteenth 
so many things happened to give the idea point and 
power that it became a rooted conviction of the public 
mind. Both Greeks and Romans thought of history 
in terms of cycles, often with perfection at the be- 
ginning and corruption at the end. The Hebrew and 
Christian conceptions of history were cataclysmic 
and apocalyptic rather than progressive. Yet Chris- 
tian principles could easily fit into a sane conception 
of progress and help to bring it about. That is, pro- 
viding Christian people would only act in life as 
Christians instead of a bunch of cutthroats out to 
destroy any poor fellow that does not see eye to eye 
with them. 

The idea of progress that has been too easily ac- 
cepted has often left small room for the spiritual basis 
of life. It was a conception of history that regarded 
humanity as slowly advancing in the right direction. 
The final consummation will justify all pangs and pain. 

Progress is the natural process of the mental and 
moral nature of mankind. This has been largely 
overlooked, hence we look out over the world today 
and see war. ‘Tennyson set forth his idea of progress 
in the well-known lines 

Every tiger madness muzzled, every serpent passion killed; 
Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert tilled. 
Robed in universal harvest, up to either pole she smiles, 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless isles. 


“Progress is, indeed, a happy conception of his- 
tory, but it can only be a true reading of history if 
spirituality keeps pace with material discovery... . 
It is not by the mere magic of going on that human life 
will grow richer, but by co-operation with God and by 
harmony with the human. ... It is goodness that 
ensures progress. Progress depends upon human ac- 
ceptance of, and human co-operation with, the Divine 
resources and purposes.”’ So wrote Dean Inge. 


*Part of the sermon preached at Scranton, Pa., on the open- 
ing Sunday of a pastorate. 
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: 
the church to the best. of our abilities. If we wish to 
perceive the true joy of our American democracy we 
must express the highest service of patriotism. We 
must face these responsibilities cheerfully and heroi- 
cally. The best way to face them is with a faith that 
is so strong that it will give us the necessary strength 
to combat the problems of the coming year and make 
the best of our opportunities as they come along. 

I sincerely believe in practicing what we preach, 
so as president of the local young people’s society, I 
pledge the loyalty and service of our union to this 
church in the coming year. I also pledge the loyal 
support of our union to the “Forward Together’ 
movement of the Universalist Church, in the belief 
that if each organization does its share we can make 
this fine movement a success and help further the 
Universalist faith. 


Yet to Be* 
Booth 


Some of us still believe that the best is yet to be. 
Our faith in God makes us very sure that the final 
story of human life will be in harmony with the pur- 
pose for which Jesus lived and died. One reason for 
holding this faith is the consciousness of an amazing 
quality in human nature which makes its own redemp- 
tion possible. Human nature is often a terrible thing. 
Someone has said that “history is the bear garden of 
human nature.’’ Another has said that we are but 
“venomous worms that sting each other in the dust.’ 

There may be truth in both statements, but even 
at its worst human nature still carries within itself the 
power to lay hold of divine truth. The best is still 
possible to the worst. There are some who tell us that 
human nature can be changed swiftly. The change is 
none the less divine, whether it happens slowly or 
swiftly. It does not take less power because it takes 
more or less time. One may rush round a speedway 
at the rate of 175 miles an hour or in deference to a 
back-seat driver glide along gently at forty miles an 
hour. But it is the same power which sends the car 
along. Because human nature can be changed, human 
history will yet become not a bear garden but the 
rose garden of God. 

Another reason for the hope we hold for the future 
is that a redeemed humanity can handle victoriously 
all the hostile forces of life. Of late I have been trying 
to preach to myself that it is not the troubles I meet 
that matter so much as how I meet the troubles. If we 
meet trials and troubles with whining and weakness, 
they have a destroying force. If we meet them with 
trust and cheer, they have a redemptive power. Hugh 
Walpole began one of his best stories by making a small 
boy hear an old man say, “It isn’t life as matters, it’s 
the courage one brings to life.” The boy was startled 
with the thought and tried to base his life on its 
truth. 

How many forces there are in the world that seem 
to have power to hurt. Lightning strikes a building, 
killing man and animal; water destroys man, beast 
and ship. Yet with a fuller knowledge we actually use 
water to make electricity for countless purposes. 
When these things are our masters they destroy us, 
but when they are our servants they minister to us. 
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Science cannot save the world. The secular and 
scientific control of life will create more problems than 
it can solve. We have powers in hand now that can 
wreck us. Whether the powers offered to us by the 
patience and skill of scientific men are to help or to 
hinder, depends upon the ill will or the good will of 
humanity. There is nothing we could not conquer 
if our attitudes were trustful and unselfish. Soon or 
late humanity will be flung back upon God for its re- 
demption, and then God and redeemed humanity will 
handle victoriously all the world forces. 

My reason for presenting such a hopeful creed is 
the belief that God has resources adequate to His own 
purposes. God has flung something of Himself into 
His own creation. God has mighty purposes for 
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humanity. Our faith is that God will not put His 
hand to a task and give it up. His wisdom, love and 
power demand that it shall be completed, not undone. 
God’s patience will outlast man’s passion. God will 
not permit an anti-climax in His wonderful universe. 
So let us take this hope into our hearts and let it 

inspire us to continued service, working under the 
Fatherhood of God for the Brotherhood of Man. If 
we want the better world, it is certain we must be 
better men. It is not by magic or accident that the 
best will come. The millennium is not waiting for 
God but for us. 

“The best is yet to be, 

The last for which the first was made. 

Our times are in His hand.” 


Religion and the Moral Crisis 


Charles G. Girelius 


HE world’s present crisis is a moral crisis, for it is 
due to moral-and spiritual confusion as well as 
to political and economic breakdown. ‘The na- 

tions have failed to build their cultural structures on 
ethical foundations, such as right, truth and justice, 
all of which are values that particularly engage the 
concern of religion. If governments had long ago ac- 
cepted these moral values and applied them to na- 
tional action, the inhabitants of warring nations 
would not now be suffering the torments of the 
damned. Therefore, religion has something to say 
regarding the present crisis, and its message should 
be freighted with the judgment of God. 


There are those who scoff at the notion that re- 


ligion has a saving solution to offer the world. ‘‘We 
have had Christianity for nineteen centuries,” they 
say, “and see where we are!’ That is true, but it does 
not mean that moral principles are invalid and that 
religious principles are unsound. Churches are but 
human institutions, and they are no better than the 
people who control them, but if the people of the 
world, both as individuals and as national groups, in- 
stead of wronging one another and making war upon 
one another, had in the spirit of Jesus faithfully carried 
out his principles of love and justice, there would have 
been a far different story. It is not religion that has 
failed; only men have failed, religious leaders and 
business men, churches and nations. Religion has 
been neglected and scoffed at, and prophets of God 
have been discarded and even martyred, but religious 
principles and moral values stand at the very founda- 
tion of civilization, if and when people are willing to 
build on that foundation. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion and morals belong to eternity, and 
they are part of the very structure of life. ‘“The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth: but the word of our God 
shall stand forever.” 

The world now faces havoc because of its re- 
ligious and moral failure, but these same religious and 
moral principles confront us today as validly as in 
ancient days they confronted the Hebrew prophet. 
Those of us who are moved to utter a prophetic mes- 
sage today can say nothing less. Our people, our 
nation, all the people and all the nations, must reckon 
with these same ideals of love, truth and justice, and 
they must determine their conduct accordingly or 


there will be no peace or happiness for the world. 

It behooves those of us who are responsible for 
churches, therefore, to maintain these principles and ° 
to undertake such practical programs as we may, look- 
ing to a more effective application of religion and 
morals both to the personal endeavor of individuals 
and to the collective activities of nations. 


Religion’s High Task 

Religion maintains that man is free, and because 
he is free it holds him responsible for his actions. It is 
at this point that religion confirms the validity of de- 
mocracy, for democracy is impossible unless its citi- 
zenship is free and responsible. Democracy stands 
terribly discredited in the world just now, and as a 
consequence vast numbers of us have lost faith in the 
competency of man to maintain free government and 
free citizenship. It is religion’s high task to restore 
that faith and to give back to men their lost faith in 
themselves, to persuade them to stand up in all the 
dignity of their moral freedom and to acknowledge 
responsibility to themselves, to their fellow men and 
to God. Thus shall religion save both democracy 
and the soul of man. 

Religion affirms the integrity of God. There is 
a universal Law that governs all existence and that 
establishes the unity of the moral values of all life and 
of all power. To some God is only a Law, and with 
them I have no quarrel, for a life lived consistent with 
Law can reach high levels, but to me God is not only 
a Law but a Being toward whom I can look confiden- 
tially as a child looks to his father. But if we cannot 
all unite in this more intimate conception of God, at 
least let us think of the universe as an order to which 
man belongs, something in which man has a real part, 
something that is governed by the laws of truth, right 
and justice, a place where the bond of love can make 
effective the unity of man with man, and where the 
value of our living depends upon our obedience to 
these laws. Hitler says democracy is doomed, and 
that there is no moral law that he is bound to respect, 
and thereupon he violates them at his pleasure. He- 
brew prophets bluntly told their kings and all who were 
in authority that in so far as they violated the law of 
God they were doomed to fall, and prophets of our 
own day have the same warrant for telling all lawless 
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rulers that they are subject to the same disintegrating 
doom. Hitler, therefore, has some reason for his 
antipathy toward Jews, for if the Jews and their stern 
religion prevail Hitler is lost. In a similar spirit of 
hatred he also defies the teaching of Jesus concerning 
love and neighborliness. But love is the law of the 
universe, and Hitler as he defies that law is doomed to 
suffer the tormenting flames of his own hatred driven 
back upon himself from every soul he has wronged. 

Although the world is burning and civilization 
threatens to collapse, although democracies have fallen 
and more are threatened, and although the horrors of 
modern warfare will not spare even the children, let us 
believe that “the word of our God stands,” that His 
love abides and that His law cannot fail. In this 
faith man will find his soul, rise to heroic endeavor, 
and after disaster he will build a new world in accord 
with the pattern of moral law and generous love. 


Religion Must Teach the World How 


If religion is to be a power for good in human 
society, it is needful that within the ranks of religious 
people we shall find those groups that are committed 
to loftier ideals and higher standards than those that 
are accepted within the world at large. A group of 
earnestly religious people is a group apart, a group 
that insists upon a higher public morality, a people 
willing to discipline themselves for special service to 
greater good. It is a movement that stands for an 
unpopular cause if the occasion demands it, and always 
it is ready to make real sacrifices for worthy causes. 
It has been characteristic of vital religious groups 
that they have stood above the level of the accepted 
custom and beyond the position of the moral status 
quo. This does not mean that religious people must 
assume the traditional ‘‘better than thou”’ attitude, 
but it does mean that if they are going to fulfill their 
duty in promoting moral values they simply have to 
practice them. All vital religions have required this, 
and it was emphatically demanded by the stern re- 
ligion of the Jews. The moral emphasis of Judaism 
is still in evidence, as I have discovered when I have 
listened to ‘“‘The Message of Israel’? over the radio 
on Saturday evenings. Here is a message that lives 
up to the dignity of a three thousand years’ tradition, 
and yet its word is forever vital and fresh as rabbi 
after rabbi interprets its meaning in the light of cur- 
rent events. 

“His Spirit floweth free, 
High surging where it will: 
In prophet’s word he spoke of old,— 
He speaketh still. 
Established is his law, 
And changeless it shall stand, 
Deep writ upon the human heart, 
On sea, or land.” 


There is no profounder religious message reaching 
our age than this. 

The early Christian Church stood for a morality 
that was not only difficult to maintain but it also 
proved a constant rebuke to the popular immoralities 
of Greek and Roman life. Jesus had demanded of 
his followers such purity of life and such earnestness 
of purpose as to make them a beacon of light to a 
dark world. ‘Be ye therefore perfect,” he said, 
“even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” 
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An impossible perfectionism, we must admit, but yet 
it was a demand that subjected the Christian group to 
a wholesome moral pressure, and that pressure even 
the pagan world could not quite escape. In our day, 
the simple habits and moral protests of the Quakers, 
together with their unobtrusive but consistent witness 
against war, are recognized as having an effective 
leavening power on society. 

Society greatly needs the presence of a few per- 
fectionist groups, and even militarists should in their 
more conscientious moods welcome the _ pacifists. 
Grant that in the event that our government goes to 
war the vast majority of us must support it as a dire 
necessity, nevertheless our country needs at least a 
few of us who shall have the courage to register our 
protest in order that the nation shall not altogether 
lose its sense of moral balance. After the war, the 
damaged world must be built anew, and to that end 
the nation will sadly need all the moral values that 
can be salvaged, and if a chastened humanity is to 
enter upon the task of rebuilding in brave spirit and 
high faith, the soul of man must be sustained by those 
of us who through sickening years of war have not lost 
faith in the goodness of God or in the nobler capacities 
of man. Under all circumstances, the church as an 
institution of religion must help to conserve these 
moral values, must also conserve the enthusiasms of 
perfectionist groups even when it is not possible by 
majority vote to approve their activities. 

Out of the tumult of the world’s commotion comes 
a ery from baffled men and women, people who have 
lost faith, gazing into darkness, groping for God. 
They want light, guidance and courage that shall 
enable them to bring together once more the scat- 
tered fragments of their lives. We must resolve to 
help them; in the name of religion we must help them. 
Others are of a sturdier breed, men and women who 
have all the faith needed, conscious of the required 
capacity for the task, but they realize that the work 
cannot be done by isolated individuals. It must be 
done by a society united in brotherhood, dedicated to 
a common endeavor. With them we must join in the 
comradeship of a common duty. Humanity must 
learn to love and to work together, and it is religion 
that must teach the world how. 

ie ee 


THE UMBRELLA 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


N an English city where I once lived, I knew a man 
who was the butt of a great many jokes among 
my friends; indeed, I myself never met him with- 
out feeling how exceedingly funny he was. He was a 
quite respectable person; but for many years he was 
never seen without an umbrella. This may not seem 
to you at all funny, since there is a legend in America 
that it is always raining in England. Legends are 
pleasant and can give us spiritual profit; but in the 
world of fact they are sometimes misleading. There 
are many stretches of time in England when the sun 
shines—not perhaps so purposefully as here, but 
shines. Therefore it was an endless delight to meet 
Gervase Shaw with his umbrella on his arm and sun- 
light upon his face—a somewhat serious face. 

“I saw Gervase and his umbrella today,’ we 
would say, as the evening sun slanted on to the dinner 
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table. Or ‘“‘Gervase had a good deal of trouble with 
his umbrella at the Lord Mayor’s reception’”’—and so 
on. 

And it actually came to pass that Gervase took on 
the look of a man who sees life from under the roof of 
his umbrella. He looked for clouds, expected rain, 
and was always prepared for the worst. When teased 
about his umbrella, he would say: “‘He laughs best 
who laughs last.’”’ And he did often have the laugh 
on his umbrellaless friends on showery days. But his 
laugh did not, one felt, give him the joy which laughter 
should. 

To laugh alone became a somewhat dingy ex- 
perience. Besides, it became increasingly clear that 
Gervase was more and more occupied with things 
below his umbrella—people’s rubbers, their clumsy 
feet, their way of bumping into one, their bad manners 
when they did so; and more and more Gervase saw 
that there were too many people on the streets, too 
many cats, dogs and other impeding creatures. His 
world became very narrow. One sees only annoying 
things from under an umbrella. The wind comes from 
unexpected quarters, and the human race looks un- 
friendly when it is all legs and boots. 

And then one day something happened. It was 
a rather gray day; rain was threatening certainly. I 
set forth to the center of the city—to shop. If I had 
possessed an umbrella, I would have taken it; but I 
have never been able to keep umbrellas or right-hand 
gloves for more than a week. The shops were gay, 
and people were thronging everywhere. I was not 
quite sure about what I wanted to buy, and that is 
not the best mood in which to start shopping. People 
pushed and shoved. I grew a little tired and testy. I 
hurried down the principal street. 

Suddenly I stopped dead. There was Gervase. 
I was shocked. It was as though I was seeing him 
without a coat or even a more indispensable garment. 
For there he was under a threatening sky—without an 
umbrella. 

“Why, Gervase!’”’ I said—and then stammered. 

Gervase laughed. “Yes, I know you’re going to 
say, Where’s your umbrella?” hesaid. ‘‘I haven’t lost 
it. I’ve discarded it.” He looked at me with 
triumph, just as if he had discovered the elixir of life. 
“Yesterday,’’ he went on, “when I got home, the whole 
family were talking about a marvelous and most 
beautiful rainbow. Of course, I hadn’t seen it; and 
the galling thing was that they all knew I hadn’t seen 
it. They didn’t even ask me; they assumed my um- 
brella was up—and it was. So I had a kind of revela- 
tion; and I decided in favor of rainbows for the fu- 
ture.”’ 

“Looks like a shower now,”’ I said tactlessly. 

“Yes, I know,” said Gervase. “I expect I shall be 
caught in it.” 

“What did the family say when you left this morn- 
ing minus the umbrella?” I asked. 

“They all yelled after me,”’ replied Gervase. “I 
explained that I intended doing without an umbrella 
for a while. Mostly they were speechless; but one of 
them said, ‘By Jove! It’s an exciting world. Any- 
thing may happen.’ ”’ 

“How do you feel yourself?” I asked. 

“As if I had lost an arm and my mind; but I’m 
seeing life,’’ said Gervase. 
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He grinned; I grinned; and we parted. 
When last I heard of Gervase Shaw, he was living 


in London. 
* * * 


THE PRODIGAL COMES TO HIMSELF 


“Our Prodigal Son Culture.” By Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
Willett, Clark and Company. $1.50. 

Here is a volume that will cause many a man to sing out, 
“Bring me my bow of burning gold.’’ Tigner of St. Lawrence 
University, and minister of the Universalist church in Canton, 
New York, the seat of his alma mater, will from now on be a name: 
to be reckoned with. He jousts him no jousts reluctantly, but. 
with cheerful gusto launches his lance at the black knights of 
modernity, and comes out on the side of the white knights of the 
church,where he worthily belongs. Here is an intellectual tourna- 
ment right gladly to be witnessed, for it is both a gleeful and a 
solemn one. 

Once Christianity achieved a unity of social structure, ef- 
fected an intellectual integrity and wielded a moral authority, as. 
when the “mad” priest John Ball could say, “Ah, ye good people, 
the matters goeth not well to pass in England, nor shall not do, 
till everything be common, and there be no villeins nor gentle- 
men.” 

What the church then meant to men was lost by a process of 
secularization. Christendom is now a “figure of speech,’”’ Chris— 
tianity an ‘abandoned house, revisited now and then for old 
remembrance’ sake—a sort of souvenir of grandfather’s day.” 

But the lyrical epoch of modernity permitted the treason of 
roaring capitalism. Business stands out as the very thing which 
prevents technology from giving us a life of material abundance. 
Science has got results, but is in itself incompetent to furnish the 
guides by which those results are humanly to be used. The print- 
ing press has lost its halo. Education is stranded in a theoretical 
vacuum. Our theory that life is made rich through the emanci- 
pation of the individual from restraints and obligations and is. 
glorified by personal success has faded like a dead tropical fish. 
Our nationalism has become the great millstone about our necks. 
Fascism, the crowning act of defiance, elevates an ideal that 
modern man had already learned to revere, the nation-state. 

The case for religion, then, rests on our need of a devotion 
that will control life. Shall man live under God, or try to play 
God? Shall he live by the half-truth of modern culture, the 
assertion of his own self, or shall he seek such knowledge as faith 
and religion enjoin? Christianity is a doctrine of the nature of 
man and of the nature of God—that given reality amid which 
man lives, on which he depends and to which he is subject. 

The devil likes Authoritarianism and Barthianism equally 
well, for A presumes to know too much and B too little. Demo- 
cratic government is superior to authoritarian, because it con- 
cedes a charity to the partial knowledge of us all. 

In such a world “‘love’’ is not merely an interior feeling but 
an objective “structure.” The church is the “structure” of love 
in society. It can be adulterated with insincerities, preserved in 
the embalming fluid of ritual, and wrapped in the napkin of timid- 
ity. Yet its life never completely expires. Here is the ““Eternal’s 
House.” 

Mr. Tigner has begun well. We shall await with interest 
his further and future elaboration of the “structure” which must 
be fashioned for a habitable house for modern man, who cannot 
go back but only forward. This book is a refreshing picture of 
our prodigal modernism which has wandered far, but is coming to 
itself and is about to set out for the Father’s house. 

Yes, “bring me my chariot of fire.”’—-Alfred W. Swan, in The 


Christian Century. 
* * * 


An ambitious young man heard of the death of the junior 
partner of a big firm. Being full of self-confidence he hurried to: 
the offices of the firm, whose senior partner was a friend of his. 
father. “How about taking your partner’s place?” he asked. 

“It’s all right with me,” said the senior partner, “if you can. 
fix things with the undertaker.’’—Tar Heel Universalist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CLAMPING DOWN ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Massachusetts Universalist Temperance Commission 
calls to the attention of the people of this state that a splendid 
opportunity to ‘clamp down on the liquor traffic’ presents 
itself on Tuesday, February 18, when a hearing on a bill for- 
bidding the sale of liquor on Sunday will be held before the Legal 
Affairs Committee at 10.30 a.m. Universalists within reach of 
the State House are urged to attend. 

Although Massachusetts barrooms may not open on Sunday, 
a large number of restaurants, roadhouses and social clubs dis- 
pense liquor. Liquor trade men have stated to legislators that 
a major portion of the liquor sales come on week ends. The 
trade is going out strong for the business in the areas around 
army camps. The industrial and military activity provoked by 
the defense crisis makes the Sunday drinking problem all the 
more acute. 

This is not a prohibition measure. 
issue in Massachusetts. This commission is not advocating 
prohibition. But it does favor ‘‘clamping down” and urges 
all who cannot attend the above hearing to write their senator 
and representative for support of Senate bill No. 264. 

Robert F. Needham, Chairman, 
Massachusetts Universalist Temperance Commission. 
Arlington, Mass. 


Prohibition is not an 


* * 


BETTER RACE RELATIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The dangers inherent in class jealousy within our nation 
must not be overlooked. The incidents mentioned in this letter 
were actual occurrences, under my own observation. A colored 
woman resented being called a Negro, and was not pacified by 
being told that that was the name of the race to which she be- 
longed. She said “‘I doesn’t call myself a niggah, but I’se a dark- 
complected white woman.” 

In another city far away, in a Northern state, a well-to-do 
woman employed a white neighbor to come in daily to do house- 
work for her. One day, as this neighbor was on her knees scrub- 
bing the floor, her employer was languidly reclining and observed, 
“Sometimes you No’thern white women just make me think of our 
Southern niggahs.’’ This was too much for the neighbor, and she 
immediately rose from the floor, saying, ‘‘I’ll not stay here any 
longer to cause you such painful recollections.” 

Of course the animus of this is the offensive reproach im- 
plied. This is too much like the man who went up to the temple 
to pray, who prayed thus with himself: “I thank Thee that Iam 
not as other men are.” If he was in any way superior he would 
not try to tell either God or his fellow men, for his life would 
be known to them. 

Once in Richmond, Ind., the pastor of the African M. E. 
Church asked the Ministerial Union for volunteers to help him 
in a series of meetings, saying the recent influx of colored people 
from Springfield, Ill., after the race riot there made him think 
that these meetings would be beneficial. 

This minister had recently been a member of the Illinois 
Legislature. Several of the ministers responded, and, because 
the writer was free on Sunday morning, he was assigned to the 
morning service the next week. The church was filled, and sud- 
denly, without announcement, a stalwart Negro rose and led 
the Negro spirituals in full chorus for fifteen minutes. Then the 
pastor gave out a hymn, and after that announced, ‘“‘The offer- 
ing of the Lord will be received.” 

The elders stood on either side of the communion table, the 
congregation rose, and, in orderly procession, from right and left 
and center sections, filed past the table and placed their offerings 
openly on the table top. 

Observing this I thought I could guess how such a congrega- 
tion was able to own a $10,000 church. 

Then the pastor introduced me as the minister for the morn- 
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ing, and I began to preach from the story of the Good Samaritan, 
when suddenly a stentorian ‘“‘Amen!” came, followed by ‘‘Praise 
the Lawd! Glory to God!’ I was a little unnerved, but presently 
caught the rhythm, learning to make my pauses, and to play up 
somewhat to their mood. 

In the months that followed, I often heard cheerful greetings 
on the street from colored men whom I could not recognize, but 
who showed their good will. 

Let us pray for increasing understanding and greater ex- 
pressions of good will in our daily intercourse with all races of our 
cosmopolitan land. 


Leon Peter Jones. 
Pataskala, Ohio. 


TIME WELL SPENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

This reaction is inspired by two recent articles in the Leader 
—‘‘What Is Wrong with Liberal Religion,’ by Rosalie West, and 
“But Not Too Bold,” by John E. LeBosquet. 

Mrs. West sees that there is something wrong with liberal 
religion and tells what it is—time-worn drives, campaigns, 
delving into the past, etc., etc. ‘‘Be brave enough to knock away 
the rotten props of yesterday,’ she says. Then in the concluding 
paragraph she provides the remedy which, if intelligently carried 
out, will be like the case of the man who builds a “‘better mouse- 
trap.” 

Mr. LeBosquet puts an emphasis to the thesis of Mrs. West. 
“Preach boldly,” he says. ‘‘Let the chips fall where they may.” 

Both papers should be “required reading’ by clergy and 
laity alike in all religious liberal groups. 

The influences that led to the downfall of France are today 
working overtime in America. Politics, mostly rotten, is in the 
ascendant, religion submerged. Only a return to religion will 
save America. The Church is the agency that can bring re- 
ligion back, but it will have to use other means than those of 
commerce. 

Now if five people will reread the two foregoing papers my 
time in writing this reaction will have been well spent. 


Norman Walters. 
Middleport, N. Y. 


DID OUR EDITORIAL IMPLY WHAT MR. SCHOOLEY 
THINKS IT DID? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was keenly interested in your editorial on The Christian 
Evangelist’s statement in respect to the consumption of alcohol 
in France prior to the present conflict. It doubtless is one of the 
causes for the fall of France. It led to the decay of the moral 
fiber on which the foundation of all nations depends. And there, 
sir, is where I take issue with you. After stating the amazing 
fact that France before the present war consumed twice as much 
alcohol as Italy, three times as much as Belgium, four times as 
much as Great Britain, five times that of the United States, and 
seven times that of Germany, you conclude, “in our judgment 
it is a patriotic duty to clamp down hard on the traffic”’ of liquor. 
By that you imply that the liquor traffic should be attacked if 
and when it becomes a danger to our patriotism. In my humble 
judgment you have put the cart before the horse. The alcohol 
evil is first of all a moral issue. With excessive drinking there 
obviously comes a weakening of physical and mental powers, and 
that inevitably makes us weaker citizens. If we have a strong 
morality we shall have a strong and alert citizenry. Should we 
be concerned about alcohol only as it affects us in time of a 
national crisis? Patriotism is dependent on morality and not 
morality on patriotism. Oram I, sir, just quibbling? 

Henry H. Schooley. 

Providence, R. I. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


LENT IN YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL 


The last mailing to go from the G. S. 
S. A. office to church school superintendents 
contained, in addition to services of wor- 
ship for the seven Sundays of Lent, a 
bulletin of helpful suggestions for superin- 
tendents and teachers as they prepare for 
this season in the local church. 

Further help is available through cor- 
respondence. Write to the G. 8. 8S. A. 
for specific suggestions for your group, 
should you desire them. Staff members 
have spent much time, and have looked 
over anabundance of material, in anticipa- 
tion of this season. It may be the very 
thing which would best meet your needs 
did not find a place in the bulletin. If so, 
let us tell you about it. 

No matter how “‘different”’ your particu- 
lar situation may be, here is one suggestion 
which may be followed with profit in all 
church schools. See that every teacher 
and officer is supplied with a copy of this 
year’s Universalist Lenten manual en- 
titled ‘‘Earth’s Common Things.’ Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, president of the G.S.S. A., 
is the author of this. Rightly used, these 
daily readings will yield ‘‘a harvest of 
fruits of the spirit’”’ not only during Lent 
but in the days to come. 

On this page last week reference was 
made to the Lenten booklet for boys and 
girls called “Thoughts of God,” published 
by the Connecticut Council of Churches. 
This too may be used in any situation. 
Somewhat different in content but equally 
helpful for this season is another such book- 
let called “Life Goes On and On.”’ It con- 
tains readings, stories and interpretations 
of the Lenten season and Easter. Pre- 
pared by Mrs. Grace E. Mayer-Oakes 
and Rey. Ernest W. Kuebler, it has been 
published by the Unitarian Division of 
Education. The cost of these is 10 cents 
for a single copy, 9 cents in quantities of 


50 or over. 
* * 


LENTEN SERVICES OF WORSHIP 
FOR UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


“Lenten Walks with Jesus” give us a 
chance to introduce a vital kind of variety 
into our church school program on Sunday 
mornings during Lent. Instead of relying 
solely upon hymns, reading and stories, 
these Lenten worship services come to life 
in a free, spontaneous dramatic form in 
which brief, vivid episodes contrast pagan 
and un-Christian attitudes with desirable 
Christian attitudes. 

These services, properly grasped and 
properly prepared, offer a unique oppor- 
tunity for teaching. First of all, the su- 
perintendent and teachers must think 
through the whole series with great care. 
Casual and indifferent preparation will 
never be more fatal and futile than with 


these services. Next, a patient and re- 
sourceful leader must help the children to 
glimpse the ideas to be dramatized. Al- 
ready in these two steps the superintend- 
ent and the children—actors—will have 
achieved much, then to share the results 
with the whole school will be an additional 
achievement. 

Yes, these services are more difficult 
than some other types of services; they 
will require more time. But those who 
have heeded the advice of religious educa- 
tion experts and actually tried this infor- 
mal, unstilted and natural way of drama- 
tizing episodes know how worth while it 
can be. ‘We may have to overcome an 
understandable inertia as we face the chal- 
lenge of these rather unusual services, but 
that in itself will be a gain. We may have 
to do a bit of research work to guide our 
youngsters as they try to dramatize some 
scene from ancient times, but this will only 
make us realize how much research goes 
into the things that ordinarily come to us 
completely prepared. 

Adventurously, let us try to make “Len- 
ten Walks with Jesus’’ unforgettable ex- 
periences for our children. It can be done. 

Max A. Kapp, 
President G. S. S. A. 


* * 


SOME DATES FOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
WORKERS IN THE BOSTON 
AREA 


Universalist Church, Roxbury. 
Supper and evening meeting of 
Sabbath School Union. Speaker 
Dr. Albert C. Thomas of Fall 
River. ‘‘Dare We Be Success- 
ful in Religious Education?” 
Departmental Conferences. 


Feb. 19 


Feb. 24 7.30 p.m. Pilgrim Press Book 
Store, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Interdenominational meeting 
with a talk on ‘‘The Use of Pic- 
tures in Religious Education,” 


by Miss Susan M. Andrews. 


New Old South Church, Boston, 
2-6 p. m. 

Lenten Conference on Christian 
Education. (Interdenomina- 
tional.) This will include ten 
Departmental Conferences fol- 
lowed by eleven Interest Group 
Conferences. The afternoon 
will close with a worship service 
at 5.15 at which Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D., will be 
the speaker. 


March 1 


* * 


CHURCH SCHOOLS IN ACTION 
Pomona, Cal. 


The Community Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist) on Jan. 19 held the 
- first session of its School of Religion. Ac- 


cording to an announcement which was 
circulated previously the school’s method 
is to be: Freedom; its guide, Reason; its 
spirit, Fellowship; its aim, Service; and its 
test, Character. The function of the 
school, the announcement states further, 
is “to make these living ideals vital in the 
lives of children and young people.” Among 
the informal courses to be offered in 
classes, the following are listed: Learning 
Religion from Nature, The Story of Our 
Bible, The Religions of the World, Great 
Characters in the Bible, Christianity’s Rise 
and Growth, Beginnings of Life and Death, 
The Story of Mankind, Building Our Own 
Religion, and Heroic Lives. 


; 
New Haven, Conn. 


Recently there was held an event of im- 
portance in the life of this parish. First 
came a family supper at the church at 
which time recognition was made of Frank 
W. Rogers, who has resigned as church 
school superintendent after serving loyally 
for twenty years. Then followed an im- 
pressive service of dedication for parents 
and teachers. Included in this was a 
dramatization, in which some of the church 
school children participated, written by the 
new superintendent of the school, Miss 
Dorothea Bolton. The minister, Rev. 
Robert H. Barber, used as a text for his 
talk to parents the words of Joshua, “‘As 
for me and my house we will serve the 
Lord.” 

Improvements have been made in the 
appearance of the church school rooms, 
one having been painted, and in another 
the floors have been sanded. A worship 
center has been provided for the children. 
The problem of pupils living at a distance 
has been solved by a few generous members 
giving their time and cars to collect children 
from different sections. As a result of this, 
attendance in the primary department has 
been doubled and numbers in the senior 
class have also increased. 


Middleport, N. Y. 


“The Primary Kit is being used, and 
proving helpful. The girls are finding 
many points in which they can improve 
their work, and have responded eagerly to 
the books of suggestions. They are keeping 
notebooks of the suggestions they feel are 
practicable for their own work. They are 
glad to find some points in which our work 
does rate high by the standards given in 
the books.’”’ So reports the minister. 


Hiram, Maine 

“T want to add my appreciation of the 
monthly Bulletins and the very splendid 
sheets regarding suggestions for worship 
period and programs. They are so much 
help to me that I would not want to ever 
get along without them. We are greatly 
privileged to have them.” From the 
church school superintendent. 
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Foxboro, Mass. 

A group of parents met at the church 
on Monday evening, January 27. Under 
the leadership of Miss Margaret Winches- 
ter of the G. S. S. A. staff, many matters 
vital to the life of home and church were 
discussed and plans were made for the 
future. 


“Can you explain to me the difference,” 
asked the teacher, “between caution and 
cowardice?”’ 

Little Charlie, who observes life care- 
fully for so youthful a person, answered, 
“Caution is when you're afraid, and 
cowardice is when the other fellow’s 
afraid!’’—Hachange. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED? 


Orders for the Dedication Day Service 
and the World Day of Prayer material are 
being received daily. Have you ordered 
your supply? If not, we suggest that you 
write to the Association of Universalist 
Women, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, at 


once. 
SE: 


A LETTER FROM JAPAN 


The following letter is self-explanatory— 
an acknowledgment of Christmas gifts 
sent to Japan from 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. The cheerful optimism expressed by 
the field workers may answer some of the 
doubtful questions being asked about the 
work there. 


Dear Friends: 

“All This, and Heaven, Too”’ is the name 
of a novel given me by a friend leaving for 
America, which some of you have probably 
read. We have been using that title for 
an exclamation as we have opened box 
after box of useful, ornamental and appe- 
tizing gifts from American friends. 

The first that came were eleven packages 
at once without a sen of duty, just the ten 
sen each handling tax. The Home maid, 
O Kimi San, announced that Santa had ar- 
rived and wanted a yen and ten sen—and 
we were more than glad to welcome him 
early because in some packages he brought 
sugar that enabled us to make some of the 
usual candy and cookies for the Home 
Christmas. 

Twice again seven at a time came with- 
out duty, and I think there were only three 
gift packages out of nearly thirty received 
that did have any duty. We find that 
packages which do require duty are usually 
those sent direct from a store, bearing the 
store’s commercial trademark or return 
address. Now we are both well supplied 
with the necessities that should keep us 
clean and sweet in person and clothing, 
and neat and mended in appearance, as 
well as considerably well supplied for every 
sweet tooth in our heads and those of the 
girls! Even films to show you, some day, 
how happy we are! 

Never before have gifts been so lavish 
and so well suited to our exact needs, as 
Mrs. Hersey asked us to make them known. 
Our Japanese friends have rejoiced with 
us, sometimes saying, ‘‘American people 
aren’t all unfriendly to Japan, with such 
gifts being sent!” 

The packages from the first boat were 


stripped quickly, supplying Christmas 
wrappings for our own gift making here— 
paper, ribbons and seals—as well as heavy 
wrapping paper and good strong string for 
those sent by mail. Girls are apt to hover 
near with the remark, “‘“Remember me if 
you have a box you can spare.”’ And the 
cartons were used for everything from 
sending family gifts on this side to packing 
a hundred briquettes to carry to Zushi 
for vacation fuel. And one vanished when 
the maid cleaned the room, probably to 
make a crib for the Home cat to sleep in. 
Some of the wrapping paper was begged 
by a Sunny Corner neighbor to cut a pat- 
tern that wouldn’t tear, and some provided 
clean floors for the canary cages and to line 
closet shelves and dresser drawers at the 
time of the annual New Year’s house clean- 
ing. What isn’t used this year is put away 
for next, with the prayer that we may still 
be here to use it, but the sure knowledge 
that it will be used to keep Christmas even 
if we aren’t. 

For the Home Christmas, December 22, 
twenty-two of us sat down to supper in the 
dining room and two in the kitchen, ending 
up with ice cream made possible by saving 
sugar all fall from our allowance of .6 of a 
pound a month apiece. After supper the 
Home girls sang a cantata, “The Holy 
Child,’ and one or two of them played on 
the piano for our guests. Then we had the 
gifts, which included the usual package of 
cookies and candy, made possible by sugar 
from America, which we had thought 
must be omitted this year if we had ice 
cream. 

The Home was closed from December 23 
to January 7 to save coal and gas, and part 
of that time we Americans spent in Miss 
Hathaway’s little house in Zushi, soaking 
in sunshine and reveling in sleep and 
leisure. Part of the time near the end was 
spent in some cleaning there, and how we 
did wish it were possible to buy new cotton 
curtain material for the sun porch. We 
suggested some possibilities of using old 
cloth, but couldn’t think of anything with 
enough for the whole porch. But when we 
came home, more packages were here, and 
one brought just the right piece of cloth 
to fill that need—as we both knew the 
minute it came out of the box! 

Our first day back was spent mostly in 
opening packages and mail, ending with a 
refreshing hot Japanese bath that was.so 
comfortable that again we exclaimed, ‘“‘All 
this, and Heaven, too!” We do want our 
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friends at home to know that in this war- 
torn world there are many who need your 
pity and your praise for their courage in the 
midst of discomfort, fear, and danger— 
elsewhere—but we two here are still so 
happy in our work and so comfortable that 
sometimes we are ashamed to think how 
much we have that others lack. And the 
few things we did lack, this Christmas has 
brought us, through the agency of you 
kindly friends back home. 
Sincerely and faithfully yours, 
Ruth G. Downing, 
Martha R. Stacy. 


* * 


THE LITTLE CHURCH 


I wonder if there is a place on earth that 
can grip the heart of its people as the little 
church, where everyone knows everyone 
else, where all the business of the church is 
everyone’s business, and where a bit of dust 
is as much the concern of everyone present 
as though it were on her own library table. 
It is an inspiration to see a woman, who 
ordinarily employs a maid for such work 
in her home, washing a window, or sweep- 
ing a floor, in her church. 

Such women love their church. They 
go to it for comfort and for inspiration. 
They live for it, and, like the martyrs of 
old, would die for it, if it were necessary. 
There can be no real division in such a 
group. People may not always agree. 
They may criticise at times, but when the 
real test comes all pull together as in a 
well-trained crew. The faithful are as 
regular as Sunday itself. Their Sunday 
recreation is the walk to church, and their 
Sunday pleasure the morning service. 

Who can love a church more than the 
woman who can look around her and see, 
in their accustomed places, faces that the 
casual worshiper cannot see! Such people 
hear strains of holy music even though the 
organ is closed, and the choir silent. If, 
anywhere, one can feel the spirit of the 
Man of Galilee, it is in such an atmosphere. 
The peacefulness and quietness seem to 
radiate his benediction. 

I sometimes think the greatest good that 
comes to the parishioners in the little 
church is not from an eloquent sermon, or 
a devout prayer, so much as from the little 
friendly talks in the rear of the church after 
service, whether they be of the sermon, 
the program for the next meeting of the 
women’s group, or the fine texture of Mrs. 
Jones’ cake at the church supper. These 
things hold people together with a bond 
that stands the test of time. 

Would not the Man who was footsore 
and weary, who knew sorrow and disap- 
pointment, who knelt in agony at Geth- 
semane, and suffered martyrdom on the 
cross, feel at home in sucha place? He did 
not follow the crowds, neither did he 
promise to do so at any later time. His 
promise was, instead, ‘‘Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name there am 
I in the midst.” 

Sylvia Davis. 

Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 
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LENTEN CONFERENCE ON 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend announces that 
the Lenten Conference of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Greater Boston Churches, of 
which she is chairman, will be held at the 
Old South Church, Copley Square, Boston, 
Saturday, March 1. 

The conference, under the joint auspices 
of the Massachusetts Council of Churches 
and the Association of Professional Direc- 
tors of Religious Education of Greater 
Boston, includes several features not in 
previous gatherings of these organizations. 
Added to the present program is a confer- 
ence for groups interested in cradle-roll 
work and a conference for ministers on 
“Christian Education Facing Problems 
Created by Liquor and Gambling.” This 
ministers’ group will be under the super- 
vision of Dr. Frank Jennings, executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches. 


Program 


2.35 p.m. Departmental Conferences. 
Cradle Roll—Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 
Nursery (Methods and materials in the 
church nursery school)—Mrs. Norman H. 
Erb assisted by Dr. Abigail Eliott, Mrs. 
Vart Andon, Miss Elizabeth Staffeld and 
Miss Marjorie Ford. Kindergarten—Mrs. 
Dorothy Neilson. Primary—Mrs Ruth 
Mullins. Junior—Mrs. Doris Bigglestone 
Heath. Junior High—Mrs. Norman Pad- 
elford. Senior High—Rev. Douglas Fra- 
zier. College Age—Charles A. Butler, per- 
sonnel and religious director at Babson In- 
stitute. Young Adulis—Dr. Donald G. 
Wright. Adulis—Dr. John L. Lobingier, 
chairman of department of religious educa- 
tion of Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

4 p. m. Interest Group Conferences. 
Co-operation Between Home and Church 
and Parent Problems—Mrs. Dorothy 
Dolan Meserve. How to Lead a Discus- 
sion—Rev. Edward Esthaver. Worship 
(for departmental leaders)— Mrs. Marie 
Powell. Conference for Religious Education 
Committees—Henry H. Dennison. The 
Development of Handwork in Religious 
Education—Mrs. A. Edwin Wells. How to 
Plan for a Class Session in Church School— 
Miss Elizabeth M. Bennett. Motion Pic- 
tures as a Teaching Aid in Religious Educa- 
tion—Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman. Mem- 
ory Work in Religious Education—Miss 
Lillian M. Boyd. Visual Education—The 
Use of Pictures in Church School Classes, 
Rey. Frank Grebe, and The Use of Maps, 
Blackboards, Diagrams in Classes, Miss 
Luliona Barker. Christian Education Fac- 
ing Problems Created by Liquor and Gam- 
bling, a ministers’ conference. 

Dr. Frank Jennings presiding. Confer- 
ence leaders, Mrs. Grace Clifford Howard 
of Scientific Temperance Federation, Vic- 
tor A. Friend, representing industry, and 


Sydney Williams, chairman of committee 
opposing state lottery. 

5.15 p. m. Worship Service. Choric 
speaking and. Rev. Wallace R. Rose on 
“If I Had But One Lesson to Teach.” 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Boston Universalist Ministers’ 
Association met at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Feb. 3. The meeting opened 
with devotions led by Rev. Robert M. 
Rice of Arlington, Mass. There were 18 
present. The secretary-treasurer’s report 
was read and approved. President George 
Wood called for a report of the organ com- 
mittee. Dr. George E. Huntley responded 
to say that the committee had discovered 
that limitation of space would make it im- 
possible to have a cabinet organ brought 
in and installed in the meeting room. 
This being the case, the matter rests unless 
a small, suitable organ may be found 
available in the future. Rey. William E. 
Austill, representing the United Christian 
Mission in the Greater Boston Area, spoke 
briefly of the work and purpose of the 
Mission, of the five commissions studying 
various aspects of church life and gathering 
materials and qualified speakers for pro- 
grams of study soon to be available to all 
local churches in the Boston area. Final 
program details are to be announced at the 
annual meeting of the Boston Church 
Council on Feb. 18 at Harvard Church in 
Brookline. It was announced that Dr. 
Roger Etz would be the speaker at the 
next ministers’ meeting on Feb. 17. 

Rey. Warren Lovejoy, chairman of the 
program committee, then introduced Miss 
Ida M. Folsom, promotional secretary of 
the A. U. W., as the speaker of the morn- 
ing. Miss Folsom spoke on “Aspects of 
the New Poetry.” “Poetry and religion 
spring from the same root,” said the 
speaker. Religion is the spirit yearning 
to make the good deed beautiful; poetry is 
the desire to give grace and ease and 
uniqueness to the word expression of a truth 
or thought. Poetry is a medium fitted to 
meet a vital need in the religious world. 

Commenting upon the modern tendency 
toward realism and unpleasantness in cer- 
tain types of the new poetry, Miss Folsom 
said that such poetry speaks from the age 
in which we are living. It is an age of 
confusion, uncertainty, and our attention 
is directed a great deal to the real and the 
unpleasant. If it be hard to understand, 
it is because life in these times is hard to 
interpret. People turn away from this 
kind of poetry in the long run for the 
reason that it points no way through the 
dilemma, merely portrays it. The poetry 
that will live is of the kind that shows a 


_ way forward to a better life. 


A question period followed the address. 


A. LYNN BOOTH INSTALLED 
IN SCRANTON 


Dr. A. Lynn Booth was installed as 
minister of the John Raymond Memorial 
Universalist Church of Scranton, Pa., 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 2. 

The occasional sermon was delivered by 
Dr. Robert Cummins. Rev. John E. 
Wood, minister of our church in Brooklyn, 
Pa., gave the invocation and exhortation. 
Rev. Willis R. Ford, representing the 
United Churches of Scranton and Lacka- 
wanna County, read the Scripture. Rev. 
Peter K. Emmons offered the installation 
prayer and brought greetings from the 
ministers of the city. Dr. A. D. Upton 
gave the charge to the minister and Rey. E. 
Daniel Hughes the charge to the people. 
Dr. Cummins offered the dismissal prayer 
and the newly-installed pastor, Dr. Booth, 
pronounced the benediction. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Next meeting at Bethany Union, 14 
Worcester St., Boston, on Friday, Feb. 21, 
at lla.m. Miss Dorothy Fowle will talk 
on “My Pen Pals in Other Countries.’ 
Luncheon will be served—members 35 
cents, guests 50 cents. Reservations should 
be made with Mrs. Spear (Com. 0240) by 
Wednesday, Feb. 19. 

The Alliance welcomes new members. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Panel Discussion 

A pane! discussion on the world crisis 
will be held Wednesday evening, Feb. 19, 
at 7.45, in the North Congregational 
Church, Massachusetts Avenue near Por- 
ter Square, Cambridge, Mass. The 
church extends a hearty invitation to all 
who wish to attend. 

The leaders will be Dr. Josef Hance, for- 
mer Czechoslovak soldier, editor and dip- 
lomat, and Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, dean 
of the I. W. A. Dr. Frank W. Duddy will 
preside. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The institute in North Weymouth on 
Sunday, Feb. 2, was attended by over 100 
young people and teachers. Groups came 
from Assinippi, Attleboro, Braintree, Can- 
ton, Framingham, Melrose, North Wey- 
mouth, South Weymouth and Weymouth. 
A worship service was conducted by two 
classes in the North Weymouth church 
school and Mrs. E. R. Sampson: There 
was much enthusiasm in the workshop 
groups under the leadership of Mrs. Walter 
Kring of Boston, who taught clay modeling. 
Miss Sally Daniels, from the Pilgrim Press 
promotional department, taught the junior- 
intermediate group. Rev. Albert C. Niles, 
minister of the Weymouth and South 
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Weymouth churches; demonstrated work 
which might be done with senior-young 
people in the workshop. 

Refreshments were served by the North 
Weymouth ladies, after which the young 
people of the church conducted a worship 
service. This was followed by an address 
on “The Gospel of the Liberal Church” 
by Rey. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker of the Universalist Church. Rev. 
William E. Gardner, minister of the church, 
closed the institute by a candlelight service. 


UNIVERSALISTS AND 
UNITARIANS TO MEET 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
will hold a joint meeting with the Uni- 
tarians at the Roxbury, Mass., Universalist 
church Feb. 19. Dr. Albert C. Thomas 
of Fall River will speak on ‘“‘Dare We Be 
Successful in Religious Education?” 


MALDEN CHURCH TO BID 
PASTOR FAREWELL 


After a fellowship supper in the Malden, 
Mass., church on Feb. 20, a reception will 
be held for Rev. and Mrs. Douglas Frazier. 
Mr. Frazier has resigned from the church 
to become director of young people’s work. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frazier have presented the 
church with a brass cross and candlesticks 
for the altar of Richardson Memorial 
Chapel. These were dedicated on Sunday, 
Feb. 2. 


PULPIT SUPPLY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Feb. 9: Framingham, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D.; Malden, Rev. Clarence 
R. Skinner, D. D.; Medford Square, Rev. 
George M. Lapoint; North Attleboro, 
Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. 

Feb. 16: Framingham, Maurice Cobb; 
Malden, Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D.; 
Medford Square, Rev. George E. Hunt- 
ley, D. D.; North Attleboro, Rev. Roger 
F. Etz., D. D.; Waltham, Rey. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D. 


FATHER AND SON BANQUET 
IN EVERETT 


The second annual father and son ban- 
quet was held in the vestry of the Everett, 
Mass., church on Tuesday evening, Feb. 4. 
About 100 men and boys attended. 

A welcome was given by the president of 
the Men’s Club, George Havey, and the 
blessing was pronounced by the pastor, 
Rey. George H. Wood. Prizes to the 
youngest and oldest were presented by 
Wilbur Parker to Leonard Palmer, age 5, 
and to Thomas Derry, age 85. The toast 


to the Lads was given by Edgar French © 


and to the Dads by Stanley Listernick. 
The address of the evening was by Carl 
Wetherell, who was introduced by Superin- 
tendent Frederick L. Harrison. 

The singing and dancing cowgirl, Miss 
Georgia Mae, who is heard daily on Station 
WBZ, was presented by Henry G. Harrison , 
program chairman. Instrumental music was 


furnished by a trio of men in the church, 
W. Otis Carver, George Whitmore and 
Ralph Emerson. 


DR. CUMMINS’ MOVEMENTS 


Monday, Feb. 17: 
In Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18: 
In Oaklandon, Ind., where he will speak 
at a parish supper. 


Friday, Feb. 21: 
In Cincinnati, Ohio, speaking at a parish 
dinner at the First Universalist Church 
and preaching in the evening at the 
Rockdale Temple. 


Saturday, Feb. 22: 
In Columbus, Ohio, attending the meet- 
ing of the Ohio Universalist Convention 
board and conferring with various 
people. 

Monday, Feb. 24: 
At St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
NieYe 
He will return to Boston about Feb. 26. 


WORCESTER CHURCH 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The First Universalist Society of Worces- 
ter, Mass., held its annual parish meeting 
following a supper in the vestry Tuesday, 
Feb. 4. Harry H. Atwood was elected 
moderator for the 15th successive year and 
Arthur S. Longley was named treasurer 
for the 26th year. Frederic H. Case, Jr., 
was re-elected clerk and Lester M. Corey 
collector. Trustees named were F. Ken- 
neth Sawyer, to complete the unexpired 
term of Roy E. Grout, deceased, and 
Harold L. Robinson, to succeed Alanson P. 
Robbins, whose term expired. Deacons 
chosen for a term of four years were Gordon 
H. Jewett and William J. Williams; and 
Thomas S. Bates for one year to fill an 
unexpired term. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid. 

The Y. P. C. U. gave a Valentine carni- 
val in the parish house and vestry Feb. 14. 
A sale of home arts, used articles, candy, 
ice cream, punch and grabs was held dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening. Supper was 
served by Mrs. Joseph L. Ashworth, after 
which the young people presented a play, 
“New Girl in Town,’ coached by Rey. 
Joseph W. Beach, the pastor. The eve- 
ning ended with dancing. 

The Men’s Club, at its meeting on Feb. 
11, heard Dean Little of Clark University 
speak on “Fun with Geology.” 


MRS. FRIEND ADDRESSES 
SALEM WOMEN 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend was the speaker of 
the occasion on Guest Day held by the 
Women’s Association of the Salem, Mass., 
church Feb. 11. Her topic was ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches.” Music 
was furnished by Miss Muriel Halle, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Marjorie W. Lead- 
better. After the meeting tea was served 
under the direction of Mrs. George B. 


Farrington. 
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WEST PARIS YOUNG PEOPLE 
CONDUCT SERVICE 


Sunday, Jan. 26, was observed as Young 
People’s Sunday in the West Paris, Maine, 
church and 13 members of the junior Y. P. 
C. U. took part in the service. 

The Scripture was read by Velma 
Proctor, the responsive reading was led by 
Hayward Lamb, Audrey Chase read the 
children’s story, and the sermon, which was 
in four parts, was by Rachel Dunham,. 
Thomas Emery, Georgina Buck and Vernon 
Inman. 

The service was conducted by Mary 
Jacobson, leader of the Y. P. C. U., who 
gave the prayer. 

The ushers were Beryl Ring and Velma 
Proctor 

The choir, composed of Helen Ross, 
Ruth Farr, Audrey Chase, Arthur Newell, 
Jr., Richard Doughty and Sayward Lamb, 
sang “Open the Door,’ the words of 
which were written by the pastor, Rev. 
Eleanor B. Forbes. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 
IN SOMERVILLE 

Young People’s Day was observed on 
Sunday, Jan. 26, in the Somerville, Mass., 
church. The young people conducted the 
regular morning service. The address 
was given by Robert Glines. 

Forty women of the church meet one 
day a week to sew for the Red Cross. 

The parish meeting was held on Feb. 4. 
Supper was served in the lower hall, after 
which the meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, Mrs. E. M. Powers, who re- 
viewed the church work in the past year. 
Earl Pimm was elected chairman of the 
parish committee, together with two new 
committee members, Mrs. Elwood Bryant 
and Mrs. James McQuaid, in place of Mrs. 
Powers and Miss Hunnewell, retiring. 

Encouraged by the success of the first 
two years’ use of the “Fairless Church,” the: 
little boxes are to be used again this year. 
Receipts for the first year were $1,092 and 
last year $1,050. 


MARLBORO CHURCH 
NOTES 

Mrs. Eumena Wilder, until three years 
ago a resident of Marlboro, Mass., and 
active in the church there, died recently 
at Methuen, Mass. She is the 16th mem- 
ber or constituent the church has lost in the 
past three years. 

On Jan. 18 Mrs. Eleanor A. Burness, the: 
oldest member of the church, celebrated 
her 95th birthday. 

Mr. and Mrs. George B. Herrick, also 
active in the work of the church, cele- 
brated their 43rd wedding anniversary on 
Jan. 20. 

The adult Boy Scout leaders, of whom 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule is chairman of the 
Marlboro court of honor, held a supper and 
business meeting Jan. 20 in the church. 

Jan. 26 Victor A. Friend of Melrose, 
Mass., a former president of the General 
Convention, on invitation of Mr. Soule, 
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president of the Marlboro Ministers’ As- 
sociation, addressed a union meeting of 
the churches in the Methodist church on 
the subject “Is the Church Necessary?”’ 

The annual supper and business meet- 
ing of the John F. Cotting Men’s Club was 
held Tuesday evening, Feb. 4. Officers 
elected were: President, Frank P. Thrasher; 
vice-president, Louis E. Burness; secretary, 
George M. Coxon; treasurer, George Smith. 
A donation was made to the work of the 
Doolittle Home for Aged Persons at Fox- 
boro. 

Feb. 16 Women’s Dedication Day will 
be observed, and on the evening of Feb. 
22 a supper will be served the members of 
the church school. On Feb. 23, United 
Church Day, Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, 
D. D., manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, will preach. This is also 
the 75th anniversary of the dedication of 
the present church building. A buffet 
lunch will be served after the service. 

This year this church will conduct two 
of the Lenten services in the series held by 
the local churches. At the first, on Ash 
Wednesday, Feb. 26, the speaker will be 
Rev. Gilbert A. Potter of Fitchburg, his 
subject, ‘‘Meeting the Challenge of Life.’’ 
At the second, on April 9, Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach of the First Church in Worcester, 
Mass., will speak on “The Silences of 
Jesus.” 

This church will use the Lenten manual 
compiled by Rev. Max A. Kapp, ‘‘Earth’s 
Common Things,” and Mr. Soule will 
give a series of sermons during Lent under 
the general title “Our Relation to the 
Spiritual and Mortal.’ 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


PERSONAL 


Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., has so 
far recovered that he will return to his pul- 
pit on March 2. 


Charles T. Choate of the Cambridge, 
Mass., church, has resigned as treasurer 
after 10 years’ service. He is succeeded by 
Raymond F. Smith. 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, preached 
in St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, IIl., on Sun- 
day, Feb. 9, and attended meetings of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion during the following week. 


Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., will give an 
illustrated lecture in the lecture hall of the 
Boston Public Library in the free course of 
lectures sponsored by the library, on 


Thursday evening, Feb. 20. His subject 
will be ‘“‘Prayer in Stones: The Cathedrals 
of Europe.”’ 


Rev. Carl A. Polson, D. D., pastor of our 
church in Chattanooga, Tenn., will take 
part in a panel discussion with Rabbi 
Feinstein of Ochs Memorial Temple and 
Dr. Nelson Dalenberg of the North Chat- 
tanooga Presbyterian Church—subject, 
“The Role of the United States in the 
Present World Situation.’”’ Dr. Polson 
gives a devotional talk once a month over 
Station WAPO. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ezra B. Wood attended 
services at the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church Feb. 9 and afterward dined 
with Dr. Seth R. Brooks. They are travel- 
ing by motor to enable Mrs. Wood as 
president of the Association of Universalist 
Women to visit our churches in North 
Carolina. Their schedule includes Atlanta, 
Winder and other points in Georgia, Camp 
Hill and Brewton, Ala., and Pensacola and 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Returning they will 
visit Chattanooga, Friendly House, Brook- 
lyn, Pa., and Middletown, N. Y. 


Obituary 


MRS. HARRY L. TALBOT 


Blanche Dale Talbot died suddenly Jan. 21 in 
Detroit, Mich. 

Born in Port Huron, Mich., Jan. 4, 1858, she was 
the youngest daughter of Perry H. and Eliza Spalding 
Dale, Michigan pioneers. She taught in Port Huron 
until her marriage in 1878 to Harry L. Talbot, owner 
of the Port Huron Sunday commercial newspaper, 
to which paper, as well as others, she contributed 
articles. 

At the age of 15 she became interested in suffrage 
for women, writing a paper in its favor, and shocked 
her teachers and friends. Unable to go to the polls 
during this last election, she cast her vote by absentee 
ballot. 

Going to Detroit in 1889 she visited various 
churches to establish a church home, and decided on 
the Church of Our Father of which Dr. McCollester 
then was pastor. She became a member and re- 
mained active in the work until a few years ago. She 
was a faithful reader of the Leader and kept in touch 
with church events to the day of her death. 

She had four sons and one daughter. Surviving 
are one son, Tilden E. of Chicago, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Edward M. Honey of Detroit, with whom she 
had made her home in the last few years, 10 grand- 
children and 3 great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman. Her wish was that her body 
be cremated and the ashes buried in Lakeside Ceme- 
tery in Port Huron, Mich. 


MISS HORTENSE KEABLES 


Miss Hortense Keables, an active worker in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church for many 
years, died at Emergency Hospital, Washington, 
Feb. 2. She had a cerebral thrombosis Jan. 23. 

Miss Keables had been treasurer of our National 
Church, had served on the board of management 
and had been an active worker in many church or- 
ganizations. She retired a few years ago after 38 
years of service at the Washington Gas Light Co., 
and for the greater part of the time since her retire- 
ment she has given herself to the church, serving as a 
valued assistant in the church office. The church has 
never had a member more generous in giving time 
and money. At the time of her death she was regis- 
trar of the church, and librarian. 

From one of the officers of the Washington Gas 
Light Co. she received a legacy of $2,500 “‘to be used 
in travel.’ As a projected trip to Europe was im- 
practicable she made a tour of the United States 
‘between November 1939 and November 1940. An 
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official of the Gas Light Company, after her death 
disclosed that she was the first woman ever to be 
taken into the commercial department of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co. Her service there began in 1894. 

Miss Keables was in her 75th year. She was born 
in Mystic, Conn., Aug. 26, 1866, the daughter of 
Thomas A. and Lottie H. Keables. Her father was a 
veteran of the Union army and was a physician. She 
is survived by one brother, Raymond Keables of 
Walnut Park Plaza, Philadelphia. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church on Feb. 4 and, in the absence 
of Dr. Brooks, were conducted by the pastor emeritus, 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 


MRS. WALTER A. PRESBREY 


Ada Moore Presbrey, wife of Walter Ackman 
Presbrey, former chairman of the Providence, R. I., 
board of police commissioners, died on Jan. 29 in 
Providence. 

Mrs. Presbrey was born in Cranston, R. I., on Oct. 
22,1870, and had been a resident of Providence all her 
hfe. She was married to Walter A. Presbrey on Jan. 
4, 1892. Coming from the membership of the Chris- 
tian Church, she united with the Church of the 
Mediator, of which her husband was a member. 
She was keenly interested in all phases of its work 
for many years. To the very day of her death she 
interested herself in the missionary work of her 
church. Though in failing health, particularly since 
the hurricane year in which she lost a daughter, Mrs. 
Harold Breckenridge, Mrs. Presbrey kept ever in- 
formed on the larger fields of our denominational 
work. 

Mrs. Presbrev leaves, in addition to her husband, a 
son, Walter Ackman Presbrey, Jr., and a daughter, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Cate, both of Providence. 

Funeral services were held at the Barber-Hold- 
redge Funeral Home, Cranston, on Saturday, Feb. 1. 
Rev. Henry H. Schooley, pastor of the Church of 
the Mediator, and Rev. William Couden, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church, officiated. Burial 
was in the North Burial Ground in Providence. 


Notices 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Received Dr. Roger D. Bosworth on transfer from 


the Central Committee of Fellowship. 
J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Letter of transfer granted Rev. George M. La- 
point to Massachusetts. 

Letter of transfer to Wisconsin granted Rev. 
Robert Tipton. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


ISLAM, OR THE RELIGION 
OF MOHAMMED AND 
HIS FOLLOWERS 


March 3—The Muslim Religion: Its 
Diffusion and Its Genius. March 10 —The 
Prophet Mohammed: The Man and His 
Message. March 17—Primitive Islam: Its 
Social and Intellectual Background. March 
24—The Development of Orthodox Islam in 
the Arab World-Empire. March 31—The 
Nature of Religion as Evidenced in Islam. 


William Thomson, B.D., Ph.D. 


James Richard Jewett Professor of Arabic, 
Harvard University. 
On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 0’clock. Doors open at 2 0’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 
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Letter of transfer granted Rev. Conard B. Rheiner 
to the General Convention. 

Accepted letter of transfer from Indiana of Rey. A. 
Lynn Booth, D. D. 

Accepted letter of transfer from Massachusetts of 
Rev. Carl G. Horst. 

Central Fellowship Committee approved reciprocal 
fellowship of Rev. Arnold Crompton. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted death of Rev. Henry G. Ives of Dighton on 
Novy. 18, 1940. 

Accepted letter of transfer of Rev. Edwin C. Broome 
from Rhode Island. 

Transferred Rev. C. Leslie Curtice to Central 
Committee. 

Granted one-year license to Robert T. Dick. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p. m. 


Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 
March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
ees 
March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Choiré 


noir GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


Collects 
10 
DIMES 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 

Umiversalist Publishing House 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNION GLASSES 


Finest Quality Crystal Glasses 


No. 66 Height, 1 5-8 inches 
No. 55 Height, 1 5-16 inches 
No. 44 Height, 1 1-8 inches 


Per dozen $.85 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


April 18. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
N.Y. 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 


John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


church membership. 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 
50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 
Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: ‘‘Why 
join any church?” and “Why join the 
Universalist Church?”’ 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The LENTEN MANUAL 
now in print 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities: 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., $.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


° 
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Crackling 


Saturday afternoon is children’s hour at 
the Hollywood cinema, and the Germans 
chose that moment to drop a bomb in it, 
with serious results—several children killed 
and many injured. 

Two children who had gone to this per- 
formance “failed to return’? home at the 
usual time. Their mother, hearing of the 
tragedy, rushed to the scene, but could find 
no trace of them. Eventually returning 
home distracted, she found the children 
safe and sound. 

“Goodness, what happened to you two— 
didn’t you go to the Hollywood?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mother, we went there, but the 
Germans dropped a bomb on it, so we 
came out and went to another one.’’— 
News from the Outpost, London. 

* * 

A man lost a valuable dog and adver- 
tised in a newspaper, offering five hundred 
dollars for it, but got no replies. He called 
the office. 

“T want to see the advertising manager,” 
he said. 

‘“‘He’s out,’’ said the office boy. 

“Well, his assistant.” 

“‘He’s out, too, sir.” 

“Well, I’ll see the editor.”’ 

“He’s out, sir.” 

“Great Scott! Is everybody out?” 

“Yes—they’re all hunting your dog.’”’— 
Watchman-Examiner. 

BS * 

A cameraman, working for the educa- 
tional department of a film company, met 
an old farmer coming out of a house. “I 
have just been taking some moving pic- 
tures of life on your farm.” 

“Did you catch any of my laborers in 
motion?” asked the old man, curiously. 

“Sure I did.”’ 

The farmer shook his head reflectively, 
then said: ‘‘Science is a wonderful thing.” 
—LExchange. 

* a 

In a fashionable girls’ school in New 
England the history teacher was telling the 
story of the settlement of the country. 

‘Miss Cabot,” she said, “‘can you tell 
me who came over in the ‘Mayflower’?” 

“Yes,’’ said the girl, ‘I can; my ances- 
tors and a few other people.’’—The Silver 
Cross. 

* cS 

Mother: “‘Stop asking so many questions. 
Don’t you know that curiosity killed the 
cat?” 

Joany: “Is that so? What did the cat 
want to know?’’—Advance. 

* * 

Restaurant Patron: ‘“You may bring me 
a dozen fried oysters.”’ 

Waiter: “‘I’se awfully sorry, boss, but de 
fact is, we’s outer all shellfish ’ceptin’ aigs.’’ 
—Hxachange. 

* * 

Income tax payers are advised not to 
fill out their forms until they understand 
the directions. This gives us a reprieve 
of about fifteen years.—Boston Globe. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


|ANNOUNCING 


EARTH'S COMMON THINGS 


by the Rev. Max A. Kapp 


A Lenten Devotional Manual for 1941 


ORDER NOW 


To Ensure 
GETTING YOUR 
SUPPLY ON TIME 


Lent begins February 26 


Price: 
Single copy, 5 cents 


In lots of ten or more 
3 cents each, plus postage 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street -3- Boston, Mass. 


